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Lesson Calendar 


1. July 2.—Sennacherib’s Invasion ....... 2 Chron. 32: 9-23 
a. July er Cr Cre Isa. 38 : t= 
3. July 16.—The Suffering Saviour ...... Isa. 52 : 13 to 53: 12 
4: 


Isa. 55% 1-13 
5. July 30.—Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance , . . 2 Chron, 33 : 1-13 
6. August 6.—Josiah’s Good Reign 2 Chron. 34 : 1-1 
i August 2 — eho and the Book of the Law . 2 Chron. 34 : 14-2 


uly 23.—The Gracious Invitation. . . 


August 20.—Jehoiakim Burns the Word of God . . Jer. 36: 21-32 
o. August 27.—Jeremiah in the Dungeon Jer. 38 : 1-13 
10. September 3.—The Captivity of Judah. . . . 2 Chron. 36 : 11-21 
11. September 10.—The Life-Giving Stream Ezek. 47: 1-12 
12. September 17.—Daniel in ony pew 
Temperance Lesson) 

13. September 24.—Review 
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The Creeds 
By Le Roy Bliss Peckham 


EFORE mine eyes did Clio place the scroll 
Whereon was gravely charactered the creeds 
Of men, accounted long the quickened seeds 
Divine of Faith, whose fruits should once ensoul_ . 
The world, what time its mysteries unroll, 
And thus entail to earth more worthy meeds 
Of praise, until were reached the path which leads 
To heaven, and men made brothers, té the pole. 
In vain, O priests, the ways of God ye mock, 
While Love doth cover all like as a sea. 
Truth’s ocean undermines the cliffs of chalk ; 
The granite stands in simple majesty. 
** Do justice, mercy love, and humbly walk 
Before thy God ” bides all eternity. 
San Francisco, CA. 








Power Better than Knowledge 


Unnecessary knowledge is promised to none of 
God's children ; power for the work just ahead is 
promised to all. Just before Christ's ascension, 
when he was giving the Eleven their last instruc- 
tions, they asked him, with a natural desire to know 
when to expect the fulfilment of his purposes, whether 
the time had now come when he would restore the 
kingdom to Israel. But they would have done their 
work no better for knowing, —probably not as well, — 
therefore his answer: ‘It is not for you to know 
times or seasons, which the Father has set within his 
own authority, But ye shall receive power.’ That 
same denial, and that same pledge, are made to us 
to-day. They are sufficient. 


Kx 


The Hardest Heroism 

It is harder to do our best in little things than in 
big things. Probably that is why most of us have 
little things to do most of the time,—so that we shall 
not lack in the best of training, Steady-going good- 
ness in the commonplaces of life puts greater demand 
upon the fiber of character than the situation that 
calis for what is known-as heroism. The soldier who 


serves his country faithfully in camp or garrison with- 
out ever being called into action against the enemy is 
put to a severer test than the soldier whose name is 
deservedly in the newspaper headlines for bravery 
and skill in the emergency of battle. Heroic action 
in an emergency is prepared for, to be sure, by this 
same steady-going faithfulness in little things, but the 
greatest heroes are those who never have a chance to 


seem heroic. 


Going “ Cross Lots” 


Our own country, or a familiar place, always 
has for us several ways home. Some are long, others 
shorter and sooner there. Life is God's country ; 
he knows it all, and he knows many roads by which 
to bring his people home. An old and faithful ser- 
vant of God's was told of the death of a little girl 
whom he greatly loved. He was saddened and cast 
down ; then suddenly his face brightened as he said, 
«Why, she’s gone cross lots, while 1 am going all 
around this long distance. I am glad for her.’’ 
When it is best, God shows some of his children 
these shorter ways. . Can we not trust him that this 
is good? Can we not be glad for them, even though 
we have to go around out of sight of them for a little 


while? 
x 
Eternal Growth 


There is no dead-line while growth continues. 
Therefore, as has been well said, a man’s permanent 
usefulness is conditioned by his power to grow. 
When growth stops, usefulness stops. But growth is 
not a matter of bodily strength alone. Although the 


The Need of a 


F THERE is any subject about which we all assume 
to know pretty thoroughly, it is the matter of our 
own troubles. Nothing, however, is less to be 

taken for granted. If the truth were told, the major- 
ity of us have really known little more about them 
than these two things—namely, that they do come, 
and that we could wish they had stayed away. Yet 
beyond that knowledge there lie whole realms of dis- 
covery into which many a man never advances. 

It is nothing less than marvelous to see how many 
years a person may go on assuming himself to be an 
expert in this department of human experience, while 
all the time he is the veriest tyro, who has never yet 
had more than an inkling of what a full, rich matter 
it is that he has to deal with. When we begin to 
realize what may be gotten out of a trouble when it is 
placed in skilful hands, and then think how super- 
ficially it has been treated by many whom we have 
acknowledged as authorities, we feel that we have 
been too generous altogether in enrolling these so un- 
hesitatingly as connoisseurs. We must be chary of 
letting everybody assume this honor, for there is no 
subject on which a man will more easily overestimate 
himself. We can readily admit of one and another 
that he certainly has an abundance of the raw mate- 
rial, but he has yet to prove that he knows anything 
at all about working it up 

When we think of what one man has often done 
with a very little of this raw material, and then of 
how in the case of another the more he had the 
poorer he got, it is time to question the pretensions 
of the latter when he wishes to pose as an authority. 
Think of the improvident folks who simply throw 
their troubles away, when the thriftier kind make 
poems out of them, or write articles, or turn them into 
public institutions, or because of them become often 
truly eloquent ‘and creative, while in so many other 


bodily powers must fail, some men give increasing 
evidence of their growth in qualities that shall outlast 
the body. Dr. Trumbull, when in the abounding 
strength of his intense nervous and muscular vitality, 
used to say laughingly that the Lord knew Azs tem- 
perament too well ever to make him a ‘‘shut-in,"’ for 
he never could stand ¢hat. Not many years later the 
Lord tested him with just that trial, and for three 
years of partial physical helplessness the growing 
character that knew no ‘‘dead-line'’ gave evidence 
of continued growth at a point where its possessor 
had been sure he would fail if tested. No syllable 
of complaint or discontent at his new condition was 
ever heard to cross his lips. If growth is checked in 
one direction, it is God's plan that it should appear 


in another. 
XK 
Humanities in a “‘ World of Graft” 


It is not all a ‘‘ world of graft.’ There is plenty 
of corruption to be seen, if we want to fix our atten- 
tion on that ; but there is still more unselfishness and 
genuine service for others in the world, if we are 
willing to look for that. Public officials and em- 
ployees of the public are constantly doing more than 
they are *‘ paid’’ to do for those who need their help. 
There is no way to account for it except the best 
way,—unselfish interest in fellow-men. It is jokingly 
but none the less truly proverbial that a man whose 
hat blows off in the street need never run a step 
after it himself; there will be a dozen to get it for 
him. Human beings are always ready to help their 
fellows, if it is assumed that they are. To talk or act 
as though they were not is a slander on the race, and 
is one of the surest ways of breeding selfishness. 


Trouble a Day 


instances they are made to greatly increase the world’s 
supply of humor. Remembering this, one often feels 
like saying to the man with a grievance : 

‘«Sir, on your own confession you have had in 
your life a difficulty which, properly nourished, might 
have made a man of you. Yours has evidently been 
a selected life, for you have had great privileges and 
a large variety of annoyances. But what have you to 
show for it all? Other men have had to work hard 
for what has come to you without effort. There was 
poor Dean Stanley, born without a trouble, but he 
never gave up until, having patiently ransacked Eng- 
land to find one, he had them at last buzzing about 
his head like bees, so that beginning with nothing he 
eventually passed into an active and happy life. Look 
at President Roosevelt, whose original outfit com- 
prised nothing more troublesome than ill-health ; but 
see how, not content with that, he has gone on adding 
until now he is fairly Oriental in the profusion of his 
difficulties, so that he can change about from one to 
another, and rest when he feels like it. And here are 
you, sir, in the face of such examples, with your troubles 
just what they always have been, when you ought to 
have increased them tenfold by this time. Unless 
you mend your ways very soon, it will be a great 
mercy if you do not lose them altogether and find 
yourself just simply nowhere."’ 

Very few people could be trusted to get along 
at all without at least a trouble a day. We little 
take into account what a serious matter it is to keep 
the human race anything like half-awake, and unless 
that is done, everything else might as well be given 
up. It takes much trouble to keep the human being 
in even fair condition. Yet a great many who are 
most vociferous about their hindrances ought to have 
observed long ago that the only good work they ever 
did in their lives was done when they were under 
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some kind of a spur. _When 
wanted,—sheer prosperity, —they 
thinking how pleasant it‘all was. 

It seems to have been observed very early that 
troubles never come singly. Fortunately not, for a 
single trouble would probably be unendurable. This 
duplex character of our ordinary ills has been one of 
our main sources of recuperation. Here, for exam- 
ple, was a worry which possessed us for days, quite 
filling the whole field of our vision, until it went 
around and around in our heads without making a 
particle of headway. Though we told ourselves a 
thousand times that it was absurd, still it reigned su- 
preme. What to do about it we did not know. And 
then some fine day, after a week of this sort of thing, 
and still a bit depressed, perhaps, we felt something 
like singing going on in our members, unexpected, 
mysterious, incongruous, coming from a quarter we 
could not quite tell, until suddenly it came to us that 
it had been nearly twenty-four hours since the old 
worry had touched us at all. And what had banished 
it? Simply a new trouble, that was all. The old 
anxiety was not argued away, but we had a substitute 
for it which was just as good. And so, if there has 
been difficulty with the cook, it is a great relief to be 
called off by some delinquency on the part of the dry- 
goods store, which is a mile away, by attending to 
which you give the cook a little leeway in which to 
become more reasonable, while you yourself are kept 
from brooding on the subject of cooking. 

Let no one dare to profess himself an expert in this 
large department of human welfare who has not dis- 
covered and acted upon these and many similar bear- 
ings of the great institute of bother and annoyance. 
No wise man will waste any time expecting to get rid 
of troubles, but will rather employ them as the sarii- 
tary authorities do different kinds of bacteria,—to 
destroy each other. All one may rightly ask is that 
he shall have a frequent change and a reasonable de- 
gree of variety in them. And when one has arrived 
at this wisdom, he will be keen enough to notice that 
he has always had ail that he needed. 


found what they 
went to sleep 

















Is Preaching Teaching ? 

When once a teacher or a preacher grasps the 
root-idea of teaching, it puts a new sense of responsi- 
bility into that one’s work. That many an earnest 
worker’ s conception of teaching is not entirely clear is 
often evidenced. Now comes a thoughtful Arizona 
lawyer and Sunday-school worker with a letter that 
shows his evident understanding of what teaching is, 
but a lack of clearness as to the difference between 
teaching and preaching. He writes : 

You refer to our Lord as giving the higher endorsement to 
‘teaching "’ as against ‘ preaching"’ ; but if ‘‘ preaching" 
be connected discourse, then you can hardly sustain that 
sition. It is true, in the one ‘‘sermon"’ accredited to him, 
he did “‘open his mouth and teach,"’ but he did it by con- 
nected discourse. The parables were discourse, the sayings 
in John 14-17 were discourse, and even where question and 
answer were employed, they were made the text for discourse 
in many instances. It was by a sermon that three thousand 
were converted at Pentecost, and it was by hearing the 
preaching of the apostles that the “‘ five thousand "’ (if we re- 
gard the statement as giving the number then converted) were 
reached, as related in Acts 4: 4- Paul also says it is by ‘‘ the 
foolishness of preaching’ that men are to be saved. 

Now, what does all this mean? Simply that preaching is 
aes. if it be true preaching, and that you can no more 
fairly call one of the two services [the Sunday-school service 
and the pulpit service] a “teaching "’ service than the other ; 
and that after all the most effective teaching the world has 
seen has been conducted in many instances by the lecture 
method. We do not say the professors in our higher institu- 
tions of learning are not teachi because they lecture. 
Teaching means imparting instruction, no matter what the 
means. 

Preaching is the proclaiming of a message or a 
truth. Teaching is causing another to know. Preach- 
ing may be teaching, or it may utterly fail of teaching ; 
in either case it is none the less preaching. Teaching 
must cause another to know ; if it fails in that it is 
not teaching. It is possible for a man to utter an un- 
broken discourse to an audience of hundreds or thou- 
sands, and teach some or even many in that audience. 
But when, in interlocutory conversation, and by 
question and answer, he imparts truth to an indi- 
vidual or a small group of individuals, and sees to it 
that the truth is given back to him by those whom he 
would teach, he is far more likely to cause others to 
know than he is when he trusts to the unbroken dis- 
course. The lecture method of college instruction 
does teach, but its teaching is, as a rule, insured and 
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ascertained by later examination, and it is a regret- 
table substitute for the interlocutory teaching that is 
possible with smaller classes. It is true that ‘‘ teach- 


ing means imparting instruction, no matter what the ° 


means’’; but there are some méans infinitely more 
likely to bring the desired result than others. Christ 
preached, and Christ probably taught some of those 
to whom he preached ; but Christ knew the mind of 
man too well to depend upon his preaching for his 
teaching. He committed the world-saving continu- 
ance and extension of his work, not to the great audi- 
ences to whom he had preached, but to eleven men 
whom he had for three years patiently and conver- 
sationally taught. It is because the Sunday-school 
class to-day embodies the essential characteristics of 
that world-saving, character-making Sunday-school 
class of the ages, the Master Teacher and his little 
group of twelve pupils, that the progress of the king- 
dom depends, and always will depend, in God's or- 
dering, more upon the teaching service of the church 
than upon any other of the church's many other blessed 


activities, 
x 
Plagiarism and Truth-Teaching 


_ There is no such thing as being too conscien- 
tious. There is such a thing as conscientiously mis- 
taking an impossible rule of action for a duty. Here 
is a letter from a Pennsylvania reader who is troubled 
as to one’s duty in avoiding possible plagiarism in 
Sunday-school teaching : 

I have known of those who hesitate to use The Sunday 
School Times as freely as they want to, knowing that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they will absorb much of its valuable 
material, and almost unavoidably give it out to their classes as 
original. The Times is read so universally that some mem- 
bers of most classes are sure to have seen the same outline or 
illustrations or application used by their teacher, who has been 
reading the Times, and in such a case they may accuse that 
teacher of plagiarism. ‘Ilo avoid this some teachers force 
themselves to study their lessons without aid. ‘This possesses 
the value of giving them confidence in the originality of the 
lesson treatment, but, on the other hand, deprives them and 
their classes of much of the choicest thought of others. It is 
true that teachers cannot always be giving credit to the sources 
from which they draw their help, for that is tiresome to their 
classes, but if they do not, must they feel dishonest? What is 
the right course of action? 

The teacher who should conscientiously limit himself 
to teaching only truth that he himself among men had 
discovered, would find himself seriously hampered in 
his Sunday-school teaching. God would have us gain 
in our knowledge of the truth by appropriating and 
making our own every gleam of truth that we can dis- 
cover in the words and lives of all around us. It is 
His truth ; it belongs to no one else ; but all may use 
it. If, indeed, a teacher would feel easier to have a 
clear understanding with his class to the effect that 
he purposed to gather truth from all sources for their 
benefit, and that he would not burden them nor him- 
self by attempting to label the source from which he 
took each different thought, it would be well to let 
them know this, once for all. Then let him conscien- 
tiously discharge his duty to his pupils by laying hold 
of everything within reach that will add to his equip- 
ment as a teacher. 


In the recent symposium on ‘ Principles of Lesson 
Selection" the Rev. Pascal Harrower, one of the con- 
tributors, was mentioned as ‘‘ Chairman of the Joint 
Sunday-school Commission of the Episcopal Church."' 
A prominent member of that Commission kindly calls 
attention to the fact that the chairman is the Right 
Reverend Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL. D., Bishop of 
Central Pennsylvania. Mr. Harrower is a member 
of the Commission, and is Chairman of the Sunday- 
school Commission of the Diocese of New York. 


x 
The Roman Senate and Christianity 


It is a hard lesson to learn, but a needed one, 
that alleged statements of fact had better not be used 
in preaching or teaching or writing, or even in ordi- 
nary conversation, until we Anew that they are facts 
on better authority than some one’s ‘‘say so."" About 
one man in a hundred makes it a rule of life to know 
his facts thoroughly, though the other ninety-nine 
could follow that simple rule if they would. The one 
man in a hundred soon becomes known and quoted 
as an ‘‘authority.’"" A reader of the Times inquires 
concerning a statement of fact that he says he heard 
made in a sermon. 

Many years ago I heard a sermon by an eminent minister 
in which he described the scene in the Roman senate when 
the vote was taken on the question whether Christianity should 
be the future religion of the empire, the balloting pong, by 

w 


white and black balls ae into the ballot-box, the white 
balls being a vote for, and the black a vote against the ques- 





_on the current lessons. 
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tion. I cannot find any confirmation of the above in Apple- 


ton’s Cyc ia, nor in the Britannica, and I am very 
anxious to w whether any such vote was really taken, 
“* Was Christianity made the religion of the Roman em by 


vote of the senate, and if wi 
sate a eee we as the balloting done wi 

The ballot was used in Rome, but not in the sen- 
ate. The voting in. the comitia, which were a sort of 
town-meeting of all the freemen of Rome, was done 
by ballot, but the ballots used were slips of wood with 
letters marked on them to indicate what the voter 
wished. Metal balls, sometimes white and black, 
were used in Greece, but notin Rome. The senate 
employed no method of voting which implied any at- 
tempt at secrecy. That.would have been thought be- 
neath the dignity of a body which for centuries 
actually ruled the inhabited world, and in which 
every member was expected to add weight by his per- 
sonal dignity and authority. 

The question of the recognition of Christianity 
never came before the Roman senate. Long before 
that became a practical problem the senate had been 
reduced to a cipher by the emperors, and confined to 
small and unimportant matters of business. The 
edicts under which the Christians were persecuted 
were issued by the emperors, from Vespasian to Dio- 
cletian, and the senate would not have dared to dis- 
cuss a proposal to set them aside. The edicts of 
toleration which did set them aside were also impe- 
rial acts, and do not contain the slightest reference to 
the senate. Beside this, the senate was pagan by a 
majority seventy years after Christianity had become 
the religion of the Roman State, and it procured the 
restoration of the statue of Victory which a Christian 
emperor had removed from the senate-house, 


| a 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


PHILADELPHIA.—How would you handle the case of a 
young teacher somewhat frivolous, who does not seem to 
grasp the real purpose of the Sunday-school ?-—H. P. C. 

I would do the best I could to lay the matter fairly 
before the teacher in a kind, loving way. The teachers’- 
meeting is one of the best places I know of for such an 
education, It is a process of education. If this process 
fails, induce that teacher to become a scholar, and try 
another teacher, 


white 








I need blackboard illustrations of the current Sunday-school 
lessons. Is there a ponent or book of such illustrations 
published anywhere? and, if so, will you kindly inform me 
through The Sunday School Times where it can be obtained ? 

I know of no publications devoted wholly to illustrations 
Yor will find illustrations of vary- 
ing merit in all of the lesson help periodicals. Some of 
these are simple wording. Others are elaborate pictures. 
There are plenty to select from, and you can take your 
choice. Those in The Sunday School Times are exceed- 
ingly simple, and usually the simplest are the best., 





BRYN MAWR, PA.—Do you favor the plan of having the 
whole Sunday-school united in the opening exercises, or 
would you have the primary classes by themselves for the 
whole session? ‘Is the weight of opinion at the present time 
in favor of or against the latter plan ?—S. J. L. 

Public opinion among Sunday-school workers is moving 
rapidly toward complete separation of the primary classes 
from the rest of the school. Pedagogically, this is correct, 
and consequently I favor it, though there are losses to 
the main school, and possibly to the primary classes be- 
cause of the separation. In some churches I am told the 


movable partitions between the main schcol and the _ 
mary are being taken out, and the opening filled up with a 
solid wall. 


Port LEYDEN, N. Y.—Where can I get a suitable exercise 
for promoting Cradle Roll scholars into the primary depart- 
ment ?—G. M. M. 

Such exercises are frequently found in the primary de- 
partment of various Sunday-school publications. They are 
also provided by denominational publishing houses. As 
the Cradle Roll members are too young to have much part 
themselves, a home-made exercise would perhaps on the 
whole be the most satisfactory. A very pretty thing to do 
as part of such an exercise would be, provided the plat- 
form is large enough, to have the Cradle Roll scholars 
close together on the platform, and surround them by 
twenty-five or thirty scholars from the primary department. 
The primary scholars could be seated on the platform in 
the form of a heart with the point toward the rest of the 
school, so that the Cradle Roll scholars would not be hid 
from view. The superintendent of the _— department, 
or some one else, might then make a few remarks, stating 
that they received the Cradle Roll members into their 
hearts to love them and help them in every way, and that 
the warm life of the primary department would be thrown 


around them. The scholars forming the heart might be 
trained to sing a verse like ‘f We welcome you,’’ or some- 
thing else of that sort. 

Your 


uestion indicates that = promote directly from 
the Cradle Roll to the primary department. Have you no 
beginners’ department between the two? 


( Continued on page 351, third column) 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


MASSACHUSETTS.—I don’t know how to begin to tell my 
child about the heavenly Father. How can God be made 
real and near to a child three years old? At what age is it 
best to teach a child to pray ?—F. G. A 

If the child has been thus far in a home where God is 
reverently and cheerfully and naturally spoken of and 
spoken to, the child has already breathed God into her 
feeling life. But He may be made unreal and distant and 
problematical by too much effort to explain Him. Do not 
attempt to force the idea of God too much on the attention ; 
let it come as the light and the air come. God is in the 
growing flowers, in the mother love, in the Bible story. 
But do not give the impression that he is a spy to watch 
for naughtiness—as some parents do. Let your child join 
with you in the reverent attitude of prayer. Guide her ina 
simple petition of her own. If she asks difficult questions 
do not repulse her or ignore them, neither attempt too 
much explanation. The child is in the feeling stage of 
life, and those feelings are to be led Godward by reverent 
speech and attitude, and gentle, cheerful ways, rather than 
by explanations to the understanding or intellect. 





Nova ScCOTIA.—A mother of two boys, six and four years 
of age, would like your opinion on the following case. She 
left the boys one afternoon with their grandmother. On re- 
turning she called, ‘‘I have some candy for good little boys."’ 
The children both ran to her, but the grandmother's verdict 
on their conduct was such that the mother gave candy only to 
the younger, saying she knew he did whatever he saw his 
senior doing. ‘The latter seemed to feel the deprivation very 
keenly, and as he me rie | has candy, and is so ery A 
fond of it, he evidently felt the treatment unjust. He went o 
by himself in silence for a longtime. ‘Then he said, ‘‘ Mother, 

ou know I brought home some parcels for you to-day. Well, 
t am never going to do anything for you again."’ A little 
later, ‘‘I mean I'm never going to bring Aeavy parcels for 
you."’ At bedtime the mother tried to show him her attitude, 
but the response was, ‘‘ If I had been the mother, and you the 
little boy, I would have given it to you."’ He did not refuse 
to kiss her good-night, and about five minutes later, hearing 
her pass, called out, ‘‘Good-night, mother dear,’’ with pro- 
longed emphasis on the ‘‘ dear.’ She then brought him some 
candy, whereupon he threw his arms about her and whis- 
pered, ‘I'll do anything for you."" The mother does not 


want to feel that she buys his service. It was because he 
called to her as ne ata frat she gave the candy, and co che 


~ told: him.. Please point out her mistakes, and throw a little 
light on the child's attitude, if possible, so that she may be 
guided in the future.—E. C. N. 

This older boy is still too young to see that the same 
deed might be punishable in one brother and not in the 
other,—unless the matter of deliberately seating a younger 
brother into evil had been clearly set before him, Even 
then the effect on the boy of four would be bad, for he 
might get the feeling that he could do anything that his 
brother did, without fear. The candy would have been 
bettey, withheld from both, or at most gifen in different 
quantities to each, There is no apparent reason to sup- 
“pose that the elder boy did not love his mother in her ab- 
sence, and if so, the love he showed her by calling her 
**dear ’’ did not affect his case as an evildoer. The child’s 
sense of justice is a pretty sure guide, and he was not too 
young to smart under a seemingly unjust discrimination. 
His words ‘‘ mother dear’’ really meant an apology for 
what he said about the parcels. It was love’s untutored 
way of saying ‘‘I’m sorry.’’ The mother would doubtless 
have done well to take a hint from his stigma upon her 
injustice, and also from his penitence, and confes$ that she 
was probably unfair in her partiality, and certainly grati- 
fied with his desire to make amends, In this case she 
might have given the candy, but just to give it because of 
his appealing affection was hardly wise. That boy has a 
fine nature, and is to be admired. He ought to be easily 
trained, 





PEN NSYLVANIA.—When punishment is needed, would you 
advise punishing in kind? Ifa boy has struck another child 
wilfully, would you strike the boy? I know people differ very 
much on this subject. Sometimes I think it's the best way, 
sometimes I don't think so at all. In the meantime cases come 
up that I must decide. What can a young mother do about 
this—what ought she to do ? 

Punishment ‘in kind’’ is that which inflicts upon the 
culprit the same 4ind of suffering as he has himself in- 
flicted on others, This cannot be always done exactly, but 
usually the offense suggests a logical form of retribution. 
Thus a balky or backing horse is punished by backing him 
more than he likes. Ifa boy defaces a wall, he may have 
to clean the wall. The old Hebrews punished theft by de- 
manding a two, three, or fourfold restitution, and many of 
our states punish murder with death, That this idea of the 
justice of punishment ‘‘in kind ’’ is deeply rooted ir hu- 
man nature is shown in the prevalence of such phrases as 
** paid him back in his own coin,’’ ‘‘ give him as good as 
he gave,’’ etc. The great difficulty is to know how far we 
can go in this matter with children. All punishment of 
children must be educative. Therefore: 1. There should 
be an obvious connection ## Aind between the offense and 
the punishment. Most home punishments are so illogical 
that the child is simply pained or terrorized, but is not 
educated by them. 2. Great care must be taken in order 


that retribution or reparation does not appear like personal 
vengeance. 3. If punishment in kind seems to sanction a 
lowered or more brutish ideal,—a subjection of the moral 
to the physical,—it had better be avoided. Thus, if you 
strike your boy you sanction striking as a means of gaining 
anend. You virtually say to your boy, ‘* It is all right to 
be brutish to the brute.’? But you at once weaken his 
respect for the moral as the higher grade of power. (There 
are doubtless cases where very young children need to be 
shown what sort of pain or damage they have inflicted. A 
pinch may instruct them in the harm of pinching. But this 
must be resorted to sparingly.) 

If your boy struck another, why did he do it? His pun- 
ishment ‘in kind’? may be made to turn on that. If he 
did it for exercise, or mere vanity of prowess, give him 
more heavy exercise than he wants. There are exceptional 
cases, in which the moral sense is so dull or the animal 
habit is so confirmed that corporal shock seems to be the 
only mode of appeal. But such cases are rare in Christian 
households, and he who would be in the line of the modern 
march toward peace and good will to men, will apply cor- 
poral punishment only as a last resort. In truth, the less the 
parent relies on corporal punishment, or indeed punish- 
ment of any kind, the less need will he see for it. He will 
give more attention to prevention. 
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Teacher-Training Questions 
Professor Brumbaugh 


BALTIMORE.—Will you kindly state what you think of 
John?" I read the illustration given in your article of 
March 11 to a half dozen girls and boys, simply to get their 
idea, feeling rather certain what the general answer would be. 
One of the six thought John wrong when he forgot his mother's 
message and misbehaved at school—both with seeming uncon- 
cern on the boy's part. The other children exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, 
he is a good boy, but the writer wants him to be perfect."’ 

Unfortunately that idea is very prevalent among children 
and ‘‘grown-ups"’ of this day. In the spiritual life and 
growth mediocrity too well satisfies. 

Itseems to me the tender conscience is lacking with John. 
He appears more an automaton doing the correct thing be- 
cause of habit and environment, which are good as far as they 
go. But cultivating the conscience, ‘the still, small’ voice, and 
the fruits of the spirit, will be neglected.—-A. B. Cy ~ 

Why shotid [£ statc* what I think of Join? John is 
simply a type of a boy common everywhere in our Ameri- 
can life, whom we must in some, way measure by the stand- 
ards which our experience and training have set. My 
opinion would be of little use. The important thing is for 
each one of us to measure John in the light of ‘what we 
think is the right thing. I count, at this point, that good 


- teaching demands of me that I should not give my opinion, 


for if my opinion were given it would be accepted by you, 
perhaps, and you would drop the matter. . You would lose 
all the rich, exquisite, stimulating, and helpful training 
that will come to you if you wrestle with those problems 
yourself, and work out your own answers with fear and 
trembling. It is the business of a teacher to stimulate 
thought, not to settle questions, excepting, of course, when 
in the last resort sometimes a teacher’s suggestions may be 
of use in revealing to the learner the right line along which 
to proceed to find the true answer. 
I am greatly interested in the fact that you read this to 
a group of children, and I should like very much to hear 
from you more in detail as to what they think of John. 
You are exactly right in saying that most children feel that 
our standards are too high for them to achieve, and that 
because of that, children abandon the attempt to please their 
teachers. This is a serious matter. When a guide is dis- 
credited, his power of guidance is gone. What, in this 
case, would you do? Would you change your standard, or 
would you turn to and undertake to educate the minds of 
the children to the standard which you hold? Might it be 
ossible to make a middle stand here, and meet the child 
alf way in order to retain his confidence, and, bit by bit, 
win him up to the high standard which we all so much 
prize? I think myself that John is a serious proposition, 
and should be very glad to know what you make out of it. 





WILKINSBURG, PA.—Our class numbers fifty-three youn 
men from twenty-one to twenty-six years old, bright, alert, col- 
lege-bred men, most of them ; we have a separate room, seat- 
ing, with crowding, perhaps sixty ; the class is well organized, 
with five officers, seven committees, each working well under 
its own chairman ; is alive, energetic, enthusiastic. ‘fhis town 
has two thousand young men boarding and rooming here, away 
from theirown homes. It is easy to ave the class grow ; is it 
wise? The teacher had —— that personal knowledge and 
active personal interest could hardly be extended by her, with 
all her duties, to more than thirty or thirty-five. May the 
class es and the work for a larger class counterbalance the 
lack of this? There is a fine class spirit and entire harmony. 

Again, we do not have time to get over the ground of the 
lesson often ; if the first speakers take just a little more time 
than usual, and a few questions are put and debated briefly 
that were not expected, the central thought and the practical 
applications are crowded into a small space. What seems to 
me most helpful, is to get the practical application from the 
members, to discuss it briefly, and to drive home the central 
thought ; and I am not very good at the latter. 

We have corresponding members,—those who have left us 





in the past four years ; perhaps forty of them,—one in Nor- 
way, one in Germany, four in Canada, one in Texas, three in 
California, one in Michigan, etc. Is it not an interesting 
wor 

We have a Brahman (from East Pittsburg Electrical Works), 
and last Sunday had a Cuban, who will join, I think. Would 
you advise a larger class, or another class of the same grade 
under a Naf good teacher? We have four teachers eager to 
try it.—S. 

What a fine, splendid opportunity you have! By all means 
divide your class. I understand that there is something 
in the mass spirit that is of value, but I am quite sure that 
you lose at the same time the close vital touch with the in- 
dividual members of classes that seems to me to be essen- 
tial to good teaching. I should make it a rule, I think, to 
break the class into units of not more than twenty-five, and 
put other teachers at work. You know whether this is 
wise or not; that is to say, if it would break your organiza- 
tion you will have to consider the wisdom of doing that. 

Would it not be possible to regard your class as one, in- 
cluding all the members, and then for instruction purposes 
break it into these several units as above indicated, You 
would have your general officers for the whole class, whose 
business it would be to keep in touch with those who have 
gone out from you, and once a month you might have a 
union service with some one of you as teacher to put all 
the enthusiasm and spirit into the meeting that you could 
possibly command. During the other periods you can take 
your smaller groups apart, and settle down to close defi- 
nite work, Then again, you know how important it is to 
have as many trained teachers in a school as possible. 
What would happen if only one teacher were competent to 
take this entire group, and that teacher were to become 
sick, or remove from the district? Plan your Sunday- 
school work in such a way that the individual becomes 
second to the organization, so that whether the workman 
lives or dies the work goes on. 


% 


Mrs. Stebbins’ answers to Home Department questions 
will be found on the Home Department page of next week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times. 
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Primary and Junior Work 
Ms. J. Woodbridge- Barnes 


PORTLAND, ME.—Do you think a library an essential feat- 
ure of a junior department ?—N. H. J. ; 

Perhaps not an essential, but a good selection of books 
presents an opportunity for usefulness. Where there is 
already a public library the Sunday-school library might be 
limited to a missionary library or other special subjects. In 
many places the Sunday-school and the public library co- 
operate, and every need is met. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—To what extent can the beginners 
have occupation work in the regular Sunday-school session for 
this department ?—M. C. D. 

You have touched upon a question which is at present 
in a purely experimental stage. Personelly, I should say 
that the opportunity for this type of work by the children is 
very limited. The time is short, and such work ought not 
to be hurried when it is attempted with little children. I 
have found that when it is tried it ought to be at the end of 
the theme, that wax crayon is best because clean, and then 
the work must be done through suggestion on the part of 
the teacher, and that care must be taken not to have the 
work a mere copy work, or the value to the child is very 
limited. 

IRWIN, PA.—In teaching the lesson in the primary union, 
should ,it be presented as to children? Should the teachers 
pretend to be children ?—M. W. 

1. Ithas been found most helpful to present the lesson 
as to pupils of the age which the teachers present are 
teaching. If to primary teachers, then the lesson is to be 
— as if the teachers were listening for the pupils. 

f to teachers of junior classes, the presentation should be 
adapted to that age. In this way the teacher who is pre- 
senting the lesson gains in the art of presentation, while 
those who listen have a chance ‘‘te hear themselves as 
others hear.’’ 2, I think the listening teachers should 
endeavor to listen somewhat from the point of view of the 
child, but I do not think the teachers should pretend to be 
children in the sense that they try to answer and act as 
children, The answers right and wrong given in that 
spirit are inevitably childish, and not childlike. The in- 
tention of the teacher is all right, but there is a better way 
to get at it. Let the teachers in listening make a note of 
words which might not be understood, or of a question 
which they thought might be asked, and at the close of the 
lesson speak of it. Another good way is to have the one 
who presents the lesson tell, the next week, her experience 
with the lesson in her own class, where the children asked 
questions, how she changed the lesson when she was face 
to face with children, etc. In this way practical child 
study may go hand in hand with the lesson teaching, with 
profit to all, 
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McKinley’s Life 


How QOhio’s Sunday-School Forces Honored the Martyred President’s 
Memory at Canton, Ohio, June 8, 1905 


PP ARE E glint of a sentry’s bayonet could be seen 
papveres over the heads of the crowd, moving back 
and forth, safe-guarding the entrance to the 
resting-place of a president of the United 
States who had gladly given his younger 
years to the work of Sunday-school teaching and 
superintending. Ohio's state Sunday-school con- 
vention had adjourned from the mammoth audi- 
torium where, the evening before, fifty-five hundred 
persons had assembled themselves in the interests of 
improved Sunday-school work, and had come to the 
tomb of McKinley, there to honor his memory, and 
to gain fresh inspiration from the story of his life and 
character. 

The June afternoon was in keeping with the beauty 
and impressiveness of the scene. The sky was clear 
blue overhead, while the sunlight filtered through the 
rich green foliage of the thickly overshadowing trees 
of West Lawn Cemetery.. Close to the modest little 
gray stone tomb stood the worshipers, surrounding it 
on all sides, while at one side stood a sentinel in 
khaki and broad-brimmed campaign hat, a fellow- 
sentine: pacing to and fro on the other side of the 
space before the entrance. As Dr. Joseph Clark 
raised his voice in prayer, the sentinels’ hats were 
reverently doffed, and both stood motionless, 

President McKinley's army comrade and Canton 
pastor, the Rev. C. E. Manchester, D.D,, told of his 
friend as he so well knew him,—as man, husband, 
soldier, statesman, and ruler. After the address one 
of the boys in khaki stepped up to Dr. Manchester, 
and, putting out his hand, blurted out heartily: «I 
just wanted to shake your hand. I knew President 
McKinley ; I was on duty in Washington when he 
was there. That was a good talk you put up about 
him."' And it was. Here it is, in part, for readers 
of The Sunday School Times : 





Dr. Manchester’s Address 

One of the leaders: of Protestantism, standing by 
the casket of McKinley, in the rotunda of the capitol 
at Washington, said : ‘* The years draw on when his 
name shall be counted among the illustrious of the 
earth. He shall summon all statesmen and all his 
countrymen to purer living, nobler aims, sweeter 
faith, and immortal blessedness.’’ 

An educator of world-wide prominence said, speak- 
ing of our three martyrs : ‘‘ These three graves have 
been dug in the heart of the American people, but 
they will keep the heart of the nation strong and 

ure,"’ 
. The leading financier of that day said ; ‘‘ The ordi- 
nary tributes paid to the memory of the great when 
they pass from earth utterly fail to satisfy the mind 
in an attempted application of them to our dead Presi- 
dent.’’ 

Said an eminent churchman: ‘Religion is the 
stronger in America to-day for William McKinley's 
death.’’ 

A Jewish rabbi said : ‘‘ Speaking epigrammatically, 
we might say that Washington created the Union, 
Lincoln preserved the Union, McKinley expanded 
the Union. His supreniely religious life made of him 
an ideal president of the nation on a plane with Wash- 
ington and Lincoln."’ 

The greatest of living diplomats said to the Con- 
gress of the United States: ‘‘The moral value to a 
nation of a renown such as Lincoln and McKinley's 
is beyond all computation. No loftier ideal can be 
held up to the emulation of ingenuous youth."’ 

These are but samples of eulogies pronounced by 
men of all shades of religious faith and political be- 
lief when our sorrow was but fresh upon us. I think 
there may have been a conviction, or at least a fear, 
among conservative thinkers, that in the excitement 
of mind necessarily prevalent at that moment extrav- 
agant speech had been employed, and that time would 
reduce our dead President to the ranks of ordinary 
mortals. 

We, however, wrote his virtues and deeds side by 
side upon the scroll of honor, with the conviction that 
his fame was secure for all time to come. We are 
convinced that we were not mistaken. Since that 
moment not one iota of the glory which we believed 
to be-his has been obscured by passing years. No 
leaf has been plucked from the wreath with which he 
was crowned, There have been no after-death dis- 
coveries to dim the white light that shone about him. 


The sense of loss is scarcely dulled even yet, but we 
are proud to have had him among us, and we w Il 
keep him forever enshrined in memory. . One thing 
we can see clearly in the unfolding of these recent 
years : he left a loftier ideal for American politics 
and American citizenship. 

His life is a fruitful study. It is replete with pleas- 
ant surprises. He was fortunate in everything, —in 
his birth, in his life, in his death. He was born 
well. We pause for a moment to speak of the godly 
mother whose memory the world cherishes. A char- 
acteristic of Mother McKinley was her unvarying 
cheerfulness. When her pastor. suggested to her 
once that the way must be growing brighter as she 
advanced toward her heavenly home, she replied that 
it had been bright all the way. And yet there had 
been many and sore bereavements. 

The early home of William McKinley was neither 
among the rich nor among the poor. It was a home 
in which great sturdiness of character was manifest, 
where industry abounded. It was a typical American 
home, and such are the hope of the nation. 

One of his eulogists said of him, ‘‘ He walked in 
perfect and noble self-control,’’ and it was true. He 
was not swayed by every passing breeze of public 
thought and sentiment, but after having reached a 
conclusion, which was only done after careful study 
of the entire situation, he was satisfied and immovable. 
Completeness of thought, a rare and admirable qual- 
ity, which sees a statement in its logical sequence, an 
absence of crudity, was characteristic of him. 

His conscientiousness was superb. No clamor of 
the-public press, no vituperation on the part of those 
who opposed, could swerve him for an instant from 
the plain beaten track of duty. The spiritual side of 
his life was constantly apparent. He was particularly 
appreciative of the good will and commendation of 
Christians, and often expressed himself as grateful for 
their support, and. coveted the prayers of such as had 
learned to, plead.with God. His conwilution to the 
cause.of practical religion is beyond computation. 

No service in thesmemory of President McKinley 
could be complete which did not refer to his military 
career, for here also he gained well-merited distinc- 
tion. . . . It would not: be in harmony with the ‘spirit 
of this hour to enter into a full discussion of that 
period of his life, but one lesson at least should be 
emphasized, and it is this, that fidelity characterized 
every action as elsewhere. 

Without display he performed each duty, no matter 
how perflous. He may have been conscious of dan- 
ger, but he did not attempt to escape it. Where duty 
called, he went,—went quietly, unassumingly, and 
always did the work entrusted to him. The mere 
question of personal danger was overshadowed by the 
duty that impelled, No one would have dreamed 
such things who saw that beardless boy, but here are 
the facts : At seventeen a private soldier, at twenty- 
one a major, at fifty-four commander-in-chief, by vir- 
tue of his office, of the armies and navies of the 
United States ; nor was it an empty title. When the 
war with Spain came on, this cautious leader, well 
knowing the horrors of war, hesitated, but when the 
supreme moment arrived, it was a brave spirit and an 
intelligent mind that directed affairs. No more gen- 
erous commander ever dictated terms of peace. There 
was but one thought,—absolute fairness and as much 
leniency as comported with the safety of the nation 
and the peace of the world. 

As a statesman the fame of McKinley is amply 
secure. Mr. John Hay, than whom no one living 
could speak more intelligently, asserted that ‘he was 
a past-master in the art of statesmanship,’’ A dili- 
gent student of the resources of the country and of 
the necessities of trade and commerce, it was easy for 
him to comprehend the relation of one interest to 
another. Coupled with this, a wide and happy ac- 
quaintance with leading men of all classes and parties, 
with a profound respect and love for humanity at 
large, and we find a basis upon which real statesman- 
ship may rest. The last address, delivered by him at 
Buffalo, was the product of a cultured mind, and 
showed a thorough knowledge of the principles of 
national prosperity. 

It was a proud moment for the President. His 
pastor had expressed regret that he had determined to 
go into that crowd and take the risks of such an act, 
but he said, ‘‘ This is a gathering of all the Americas, 
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the people expect me, I am their president, and I 
must be there.’’ To another, a neighbor, he said, 
‘If anything happens to me, I want you to know that 
I am prepared to meet my God.’" And so, as a’ 
benignant and wise father cares and plans for his 
children, he calmly discussed .problems in which 
markets and manufacturers were prominent features, 
declared reciprocity was in harmony with the genius 
of the age, while the spirit of retaliation was utterly 
foreign to it. Then, lifting his hands in blessing, he 
commended his country to the care of its great Ruler, 
and, with supreme confidence in Him and in the future, 
turned towards the tragedy which was hidden from 
him and from us but a few short steps. ... He rec- 
ognized the existence and sovereignty of God. His 
addresses and state papers abounded with references 
to him. The very last words uttered by him in pub- 
lic address, on the occasion of his speech at Buffalo, 
but a few brief moments before he was stricken down 
by the assassin, were these: ‘‘ Our earnest prayer is 
that God will graciously vouchsafe prosperity, happi- 
ness, and peace to all our neighbors, and like bless- 
ings to all the people and powers of earth."’ 

Referring to him further, as a Christian, it is pleas- 
ant to remember that in speaking to a number of 
Christian ministers and friends who called upon him 
at the White House, discussing the Philippines, he 
said : ‘‘I walked the floor of the White House night 
after night until midnight, and I am not ashamed to 
tell you, gentlemen, that I went down on my knees 
and prayed for light and guidance more than one 
night before the answer came, but when it came, I 
was satisfied.’’ 

In the same interview he said, ‘‘I am a Methodist, 
nothing but a Methodist, a Christian, and nothing 
but a Christian, and by the blessing of heaven I mean 
to live and die, please God, in the faith of my mother.”’ 
His mother’s God was his, and he revelled in the 
thought. In early manhood he gave his life to his 
divine Master, and, like Paul, he kept the faith until 
he finished the course. At the same time there was 
an utter absence of cant. There was’no wearing of 
religion upon his coat sleeve. It was his daily life, 
and he drew unfailing strength from daily prayer and 
study of the Bible. Therefore it was easy for-him to 
recline upon God. when death came. It was with him 
oe familiar cxperience, and, aS thé swicken child in- 


stinctively finds refuge in its. mother’s arms, so he 
turned by sheer force of habit and faith to him in 
whom he trusted. 





Why Herbert Gave Up Camping 
By Hilda Richmond 


‘* TT’S too mean for anything !*’ wailed Herbert in 
spite of his seven years. ‘‘They might take 
me along just as well as not."’ 

«¢ What would I do without my little man?’ asked 
mama, but Herbert refused to be consoled. 

‘*You’ve got papa and the baby, so you needn’t 
be afraid. I didn't think Ralph could be so selfish. 
I'd be just as good and do every errand for them if 
they'd only take me" 

«« Well, pack your traps, youngster,"’ said the voice 
of his big brother behind him. ‘1 asked the fellows 
if they'd care, and they said you might go. There! 
don’t squeeze my head off.’’ 

Herbert was so delighted that mama had to say 
yes, and hurry to make a big bundle of clothes up for 
her small son. ‘‘It will only be for two weeks, 
mama,"’ he said as he kissed her good-by, ‘‘ and you 
surely can stand it that long. I put my picture on 
your dresser, and I'll think of you at bedtime every 
night. Good-by.”’ 

Somehow mama didn’t cry as hard as he expected 
her to do, but the fun of rumbling along in a big farm 
wagon made Herbert forget everything else. The 
camp was ten miles from home, and it took a long 
time to drive that distance through the hot sun, for 
the wagon was loaded with tents and other things 
needed in camping. Just,at noon they came in sight 
of the pretty grove by the lake, and Herbert remem- 
bered his promise to do all the errands as the boys set 
up the tents. 

‘Not want any dinner! Are you sick?’’ de- 
manded Ralph, as Herbert refused a boiled potato 
and some fried bacon. 
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‘*T like my potatoes mashed,'’ stammered Herbert, 
‘eand I never eat fat meat.”’ 

‘«He’s as sleepy as he can be,"’ said an older boy, 
looking with pity at the tired little figure. ‘‘Take a 
nap on those clothes, sonny, and you'll have your 
appetite when you wake up."’ 

It was four o'clock when Herbert came out of the 
tent, and he was very hungry indeed. One of the boys 
gave him some bread and milk in an old tin, and then 
he offered to do some errands as he had promised. 

«Can you clean fish ?’' asked the big boy who had 
charge of the camp for the day, very soberly. ‘* Well, 
maybe you can roast potatoes in the ashes ?’’ he went 
on as Herbert shook his head. ‘Or you might run 
across the field to that farm-house for some milk and 
eggs."” 

Were those the errands campers had todo? Her- 
bert looked across the field, and it seemed to him 
the house must be a mile away at least. He could go 
to the grocery for mama, and wheel the baby in her 
cab up and down the walk, but there was no grocery 
here, nor babies to take care of. One of the other 
boys went for the milk, and Herbert was given an old 
fork to turn the ham in the frying-pan on the curious 
brick stove, while the big boy stirred up some corn- 
meal to bake in little cakes before the glowing coals. 

After supper the boys sat around the fire telling 
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stories and making plans for the next day's fun, but 
Herbert was very silent. He snuggled as close as 
possible to Ralph, and thought of mama wishing for 
him at home with only the baby to keep her company 
till papa got home. The big boys glanced anxiously 
at the drooping little boy, but not one of them said a 
word about home, 

‘Hello! Anybody at home?’’ called a familiar 
voice, and there in the dusk were papa and mama 
with old Dobbin and the buggy. ‘‘ We found Ralph's 
fishing tackle after the wagon started, so we thought 
we would take a drive and bring it out to him," 

‘«I thought maybe you came after me,’’ said Her- 
bert with a sigh, throwing his arms around mama's 
neck. ‘‘I've been wondering who would get the 
milk for you in the morning." 

«I’ve been thinking of that, too,*’ said mama with 
a little squeeze. ‘‘I wish you didn’t want to camp 
with the boys so much.”’ 

««Oh, I'll go home with you,"’ said Herbert eagerly. 
‘«Papa says the milk pail is too heavy for you to 
ca ve 


‘And who will do our errands !"" asked the big 


y- 

‘«Well, there's such a lot of you boys, and mama 
has only one, Get up, Dobbin !"’ 

KENTON, OHIO. 





A Practical Idealist at Work 


The Thirty-second Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 












T CALLS for no very highly developed 
moral sense to admit the practical worth 
of high ideals in another man's business. 
It is easy and not inconvenient to dis- 
course piously about the stand that the 
other man really ought to take, regardless 

of Coméequences to himself. But when the man who 
believes in high ideals vas lost his breath in declarm- 
ing a program for his neighbor, he will perhaps fall 
into a reflective mood, from which he emerges with a 
trace of uneasiness, . He is conscious, if only dimly 
conscious, that there is a hitch in the program at one 
point when applied to his own life ; for just there his 
reason tells him that he would lose dollars if he kept 
Ais ideal. And, after all, isn't it a practical world 
wherein we must make various adjustments ? 

Mr. Trumbull and his young associate John D. 
Wattles, were most ‘‘impractical."’ “In 1878 they 
bought The Sunday School Times from Mr. Wana- 
maker, who had owned it and published it at a great 
expense to himself. Neither of them held the dollar 
so close as to eclipse the ideals they had set up. 
Trumbull believed profoundly in the sacredness of 
the Sunday-school as the divinely planted teaching 
agency whose roots struck deep and whose fruit was 
gathered even in Abraham's day. Had he any right 
to be easily satisfied and cheaply content with any- 
thing less than the highest skill and the most Christ- 
like spirit in those whom he should gather about him 
as teachers of teachers? Whether he could ‘afford’ 
it or not, he would hold to that ideal. 

John Wattles, hardly more than a fair-faced boy, 
whose expréssive brown eyes and charming smile, 
and agile, well-knit frame, singled him out as note- 
worthy, even in the passing crowd, was gentleness 
and courtesy and frank good nature inwardly and out- 
wardly ; but underneath his delicacy of touch, and 
his irresistible personal magnetism, there was a moral 
rigidity, an intellectual drive and cogency, a will to 
do and to dare that made no compromise with condi- 
tions, within or without. Wattles made conditions. 
For example, he set up certain advertising rates which 
he would allow no one to upset, and that stand was 
by no means a common one in his day. One exten- 
sive advertiser thought that, of course, he needn't 
bother about odd cents. when he forwarded his con- 
tract for a large amount of dollars ; but Wattles would 
not accept the contract at any other than his exact 
rate, and the advertiser paid the price. In business mat- 
ters of every sort Wattles stood for righteousness first, 
and for ‘‘ succegs’’ as a purely secondary matter. 

Trumbull, in these earlier years of his editorial 
work, began his ransacking search for the best thought 
that the progress of Bible study and Bible teaching 
had produced. He increased his corps of helpers in 
the office, adding trained workers and writers as his 
plans grew. Dr. George A. Peltz had been with him 


almost from the start. Later had come Charles F. 
Richardson, as literary editor ; Professor Isaac H. 
Hall, to have special oversight of questions pertaining 
to Oriental manners and customs ; the Rev. Samuel 
W. Clark of New Jersey, who had been the corre- 
sponding secretary of the New Jersey Sunday-School 


Association, a Sunday-school expert, whose son, the 
Kev. UT. Justpt Clark, tras an intertiati¢nal coputa- 


tion .as secretary of the Ohio Sunday-School Associa- 
tion. And in addition to these came E. Payson Por- 
ter of Chicago.(then widely known as the statistical 
secretary of the International Convention) to gather 
Sunday-school information for the pages of the Times. 

A double number at the close of the year 1879, 
preliminary to the second seven years’ course of In- 
ternational Lessons, well illustrates the Editor's striv- 
ing for exalted ideals of scholarship and practical 
value in his provision for Sunday-school teachers. In 
that issue appeared, in addition to the regular lesson- 
helps, special contributions from ex-President Sears 
of Brown University ; Professors M. B. Riddle, then of 
Hartford; Austin Phelps of Andover; J. L. M. Curry, of 
Richmond College, Richmond ; Philip Schaff of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York ; George Rawlin- 
son of Oxford ; Edmond de Pressensé of Paris ; and 
Frederic Godet of Switzerland. But even these were not 
enough. There were contributions in that issue from 
Dr. F. H. A. Scrivener of London, one of the Revisers 
of the New Testament ; Dwight L. Moody, Charlotte 
M. Yonge, Bishop Ellicott of Gloucester and. Bris- 
tol ; W. M: Thomson, author of «‘ The Land and the 
Book *’; Chancellor Howard Crosby, of the University 
of the City of New York; and Dean Stanley of West- 
minster. This symposium was designed to form, and 
did form, an introduction to the popular study of the 
Bible, and each writer was chosen, not because easy 
of access, but because each, in the Editor's opinion, 
was the one person in the world who could be of the 
greatest service to Sunday-school teachers on the 
assigned theme. 

When Mr. Trumbull was considering the call to 
The Sunday School Times in 1875, he had the notion 
that the work of an editor and writer might offer some 
relief from the severe physical and mental strain to 
which he had been subjected in his Sunday-school 
field work. He evidently did not take into account 
at full value his passion for work as work; for the 
energy he had put into travel and public speech was 
now put into his paper, his Bible class and teachers’ - 
meeting in the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church, 
his neighborhood visits and his writing of books. Nor 
was he exempt from public service as a citizen and 
soldier, for his peculiar gifts were everywhere appre- 
ciated. 

In December, 1879, General Grant reached Phila- 
delphia at the close of his: journey around the world, 
To conclude the public demonstration in his honor, a 


reception was held in the Atademy of Music, where 
war veterans and their friends packed the great audi- 
torium, and battle-flags with their tattered folds stood 
upon the crowded platform. Governor Hoyt wel- 
comed General Grant to the birthplace of American 
independence, and Chaplain Trumbull was deputed 
by George G. Meade Post 1, of which Grant-was a 
member, to extend a welcome from his comrades. 
Grant was seated near the center of the huye stage 
when Trumbull rose to address him. The chaplain 
stood not far from the hero of the hour as he began 
his address, while Grant gazed at him impassively, in 
no way indicating that he was an interested actor in 
the brilliant scene. The chaplain had said only a 
few words when he began to fear that Grant would 
not rise from his seat. Speaking more and more 
earnestly and with outstretched hand he drew near 
the General, but there was no change of expression 
or posture. Trumbull was now thoroughly roused, 
Grant must rise. Taking a step nearer, the Chaplain 
threw his whole personality into his intensity of look 
and word and gesture, when suddenly Grant rose to 
his feet. With deep emotion evident in his face, he 
grasped the hand extended to him, while the audience, 
moved by a spontaneous impulse, rose and cheered 
again and again as an American audience can cheer. 

Beneath the glamor of such occasions as this there 
was keen mental distress for Mr. Trumbull. He found 
in the occasion itself an exhilaration which was wholly 
in accord with his temperament, but he never ap- 
proached the hour of public address without suffering 
severely. When one of his friends expressed surprise 
that this should be so with him, after his years of plat- 
form experience, he exclaimed, 

«« Well, some one has gof to suffer from public speak- 
ing, —either the man before he speaks, or the audience 
whiJe he is speaking !"' 

There is a truth just here which will be admitted at 
least by audiences. Trumbull meant literally what 
he said. He abhorred careless preparation ; he be- 
lieved it dishonest and unfair to waste the time of an 
audience with material over which he had spent scant 
time or thought. For days before a Wednesday 
evening prayer-meeting he would turn the announced 
subject over in his mind, make notes about it on the 
back of envelopes such as he might have in his 
procket, talk about the theme with friend and neighbui, 
and when ‘he used five minutes of the prayer-meeting 
time, his hearers, uplifted by his heart-searching, epi- 
grainmatic little talks, would wonder how it was that 
Mr. ‘Trumbull, on the spur of the moment, could get 
out of a subject precisely the truth which would most 
fully satisfy a hungering soul. If any one sought 
from him the secret of his ability just there, he would 
vigorously deny that he had any, and then might en- 
sue a brief, emphatic, and unforgettable dissertation 
on the place of downright hard work as a habit worth 
learning. 

For his own writing in The Sunday School Times Mr. 
Trumbull set sharply-defined limitations of method. 
The brief paragraphs. on the first page began to take 
on a distinctive character under his touch. They 
were at first nothing more than the average comment 
on truth or fact, written out with no uncommon plan. 
But as he became more familiar with editorial prob- 
lems, he devised what became and continues to be a 
definite framework, from which the concise, para- 
graphic editorials must take their form. First, a state- 
ment of a truth, then an illustration of it, and finally 
its application to life and character. 

There was endless variety of subject, but not of 
form. When one of his intimate friends protested 
that The Sunday School Times was too narrow a field 
for Mr. Trumbull, he flashed out his notion of that 
narrow field with : 

‘* Narrow? Why, the field of The Sunday School 
Times is as broad as the Bible and human character. 
That's a big enough field for any man !"' 

On the other hand, he was -~intolerant of easy 
breadth and spontaneity when it came to the way in 
which the mind should be reached by a truth from 
that wide field. One of his helpers brought to him a 
batch of editorial paragraphs or notes. He hated 
batches of editorials even as he shuddered over 
some of the collections of ‘‘ poems*’ sent in by un- 
wise contributors, 

‘Here are some notes I have just dashed off,’’ 
said his helper as he laid them nonchalantly on the 
Editor’ s desk, and left the room. 

Trumbull read the notes through, with rising impa- 
tience. They were altogether impossible. With 
sudden energy, he swung round to his chief assistant, 
exclaiming as he did so : 

‘* He told me these were just ‘ dashed off,’ so 7° // 
just dash 'em off—into the waste-basket !*’ 

( Continued on page 350, third column) 





































































































































LESSON 2. 
Isa. 38 : 1-8. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





JULY 9. HEZEKIAH’S PRAYER . 


(Study Isa. 38 : 1-22.) Memory verses: 4-6 
Golden Text: God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa. 46 ; 1 





COMMON VERSION 
t In those days was Hezekiah sick unto 


Amoz came unto him, and said unto him, 
Thus saith the LORD, Set thine house in or- 
der : for thou shalt die, and not live. 

2 Then Hezekiah turned his face toward the 
wall, and prayed unto the LorD, 


AMERICAN REVISION 
1 In those days was Hezekiah sick unto 
death. And Isaiah the prophet the son of death. And Isaiah the prophet the son of 
Amoz came to him, and said unto him, Thus 
saith Jehovah, Set thy house in order; for 
thou shalt die, and not live, 2 Then Heze- 
kiah turned his face to the wall, and prayed 
3 And said, Remember now, O Lorp, I unto Jehovah, 3 and said, Remember now, O 


defend this city. 


he hath spoken ; 


COMMON VERSION 


heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears: be- I have seen thy tears: behold, I will add unto 
hold, I will add unto thy days fifteen years. 

6 And I will deliver thee and this city out eyes . 
of the hand of the king of Assyria: and I will thee and this city out of the hand of the king 


Ss 
AMERICAN REVISION 


thy days fifteen years. 6 And I will deliver 


of Assyria ; and I will defend this city. 7 And 


7 And this sha// de a sign unto thee from the this shall be the sign unto thee from Jehovah, 
LORD, that the LorD will do this thing that 


that Jehovah will do this thing that. he hath 


8 Behold, I will bring again the shadow of °POkeD: § behold, I will cause the shadow on 


beseech thee, how I have walked before thee Jehovah, I beseech thee, how I have walked the ope. which is gone down in the sun the Steps, which is gone down on the } dial of 


in truth and with a perfect heart, and have 
done that which is good in thy sight. And 
Hezekiah wept sore. 


Isaiah, saying, 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OES God ever answer an unwise or a wrong 

prayer, by granting what is prayed for? If 

e does not, then there is no special responsi- 

bility resting upon us to be careful or thoughtful in 

our prayers; we may pray for what we please, know- 

ing that only the best that we ask will come to pass, 

if he does, then the privilege of prayer carries with it 

tremendous responsibility, and we may well be chiefly 

concerned, in our evéry prayer, to learn Azs will 
rather than to put forward our own. 

These are fruitful and vital questions for our class 
study this week. ‘‘ Hezekiah’s Prayer” as a lesson 
has evidently been chosen, in view of the Golden 
Text that accompanies it, as an example of trusting 
prayer, blessedly answered. It is so treated by the 
esson writers in these pages, and indeed it is generally 
so considered by commentators on this passage. If 
that interpretation commends itself ta: the teacher, 
the-lecann can readily: he taught in thatb-waye 

But there is another way of looking at this record, 
and that is that Hezekiah's death-bed prayer was 
wrong in spirit and purpose; that it was recorded by 
the inspired writers as an example of wrong prayer, 
for our warning and instruction; that God chose to 
answer that prayer, as he dves similar prayers of 
presumption, not faith, to-day, for exactly the same 
reason that he permits free-will choice of the wrong 
by his children; and that the outcome of Hezekiah’s 
rebellious challenging of God's plans abundantly 
proved his inability to improve on the ge ge 
This was the late H. Clay Trumbull’s view of this 
incident, and it is the present writer's conviction, 
increasingly strengthened the more these chapters 
are studied. 

Hezekiah, as king of Judah, had done exceedingly 
well for fourteen years. ‘‘ Twenty-five years old was 
he when he began to reign,”’ and 2 Kings 18 : 1-7isa 
record for which any man could well give thanks to 
God. At thirty-nine he was stricken with an illness 
which the prophet of God told him was to result in 
his death. He had no son to succeed him on the 
throne; there was much work yet to be done for his 
people. And he himself was in the prime of his life, 
a young man still, just beginning to reap the results 
of a well-rounding, rich life. ezekiah had every 
right to tell God of his hopes for his own life and his 
nation, and to ask for a continuance of a life of ser- 
vice, provided he asked that in a spirit of willingness 
to do God's will, making his chief concern the learn- 
ing of God’s will for him. But did he show that 
spirit? Rather, he seemed to assume that God was 
making a grievous mistake! And in a burst of rebel- 
lious grief Hezekiah tells God so, reminding him of 
his own good record and how much he deserves at 
God's hand. 

The prayer, a presumptuous demand for personal 
recognition, based on himself and his needs, is 
granted. Wonderful results must now surely come 
to pass. But the laconic record in 2 Chronicles 32 : 
25 reads: ‘*‘ But Hezekiah rendered not again accord- 
ing to the benefit done unto him; for his heart was 
lifted up: therefore there was wrath upon him, and 
upon Judah and Jerusalem.” A son was born (who 
never would have been born if Hezekiah had trusted 
God for the time of his death), Manasseh, and in 
2 Kings 21 there is such a record of his life and reign 
as would break any God-fearing father's heart. It 
concludes in this way : 

‘* Because Manasseh king of Judah hath done these 
abominations, and hath done wickedly above all that 
the Amorites did, that were before him, and had 
made Judah also to sin with his idols ; therefore thus 
saith os the God of Israel, Behold, I bring 
such evil upon Jerusalem and Judah, that whosoever 








before thee in truth and with a perfect heart, dial o 
and have done that which is good in thy sight. 
4 Then came the word of the Lorp to And Hezekiah wept sore. 4 Then came the 
word of Jehovah to Isaiah, saying, 5 Go, and 

5 Go, and say to Hezekiah, Thus saith the say to Hezekiah, Thus saith Jehovah, the God 
LORD, the God of David thy father, | have of David thy father, I have heard thy prayer, 


was gone down. 


bd % % % 


heareth of it, both his ears shall tingle. And I will 
stretch over Jerusalem the line of Samaria, and the 

lummet of the house of Ahab ; and I will wipe 
Verecatons as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it and 
ry it upside down, And I will cast off the rem- 
nant of mine inheritance, and deliver them into the 
hand of their enemies ; and they shall become a prey 
and a spoil to all their enemies.” 

Manasseh’s son Amon succeeded him as king and 
as traducer of his people’s religion. Not until the 
third generation from the time of that misguided 
prayer of King Hezekiah did one come to the throne 
who led the people again into the right path. Did 
Hezekiah’s be cag pay? 

It is urged that we must not expect as much from 
an Old Testament character as we should from one 
in the Christian era. True; but have we no record 
of unflinching, unseeing trust in God in those old 
days? Abraham lived some centuries earlier than 
Hezekiah. Abraham had not seen God's miraculous 
leading of the children of Israel out of Egypt, through 
the wilderness, and into victorious possession of a 
Bary _— wv enemiee woaetly cupoenor im ove arten 2 

ut Jehovah-worship.’ But when Abraham, serving 
God almost alone on the earth, was told to take the 
life of his only son, on whom depended the fulfilment 
of God's own promises, he responded with an unques- 
tioning faith that was not exceeded by Paul of Tar- 
sus or any other Christian disciple in nineteen Chris- 
tian centuries. And it would have been easier for 
Abraham himself to die, as Hezekiah was called on 
to do, than to offer up his boy. 

This would seem to be a lesson in the terrible respon- 
sibilities of prayer. The lesson is needed in these 
days when unsubmissive dictating to God, none the 
less wrong because often sincere in its mistaking 
presumption for faith, masquerades under the name 
of ‘‘ Christian.” The privilege of prayer is one of God’s 
richest blessings to his unworthy children. The 
heavenly Father longs to have our prayers ascend to 
him. e promises to come closer to us if we rightly 
use this privilege than is possible, by his ordering, in 
any other way. But right prayer must find its great- 
est strength and blessing in our seeking to put our- 
selves into absolute accord with the Father's will. 
‘Thy will be done” is the most joyous petition a 
child of God can offer ; for God's will is always the 
best and brightest blessing we can know. If mis- 
taken, self-willed Hezekiah had shown the Christian 
faith of Abraham, the history of Judah and of the 
world might have been different. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson Writers 

(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 

The dial or steps of Ahaz described (Beecher, last para- 
graph ; and Chamberlain). 

What the Arabic of ‘‘set thy house in order’’ means 
(Howie, 1). 

Hezekiah’s turning his face to the wall indicated the 
characteristic Oriental lack of seclusion (Howie, 2). 

Orientals’ desire for long life is reflected in their con- 
versation (Howie, last). 

Was it a brighter light than the sun that turned back the 
shadow (Banks, last) ? 

Time and eternity are going to be what we are making 
them mow (Goss, last). 

Hezekiah’s and Paul’s attitude toward death contrasted 
(McLaren, 3). 

Why Christians do not need special ‘‘signs’’ to-day 
(McLaren, 6). 

Did Hezekiah’s respite better his life (McLaren, 8)? 

How do we compare with Hezekiah (McLaren, last). 
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Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


For teachers who wish to make use of The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures and maps, a plan of 





Ahaz, ten degrees backward. So the Ahaz? with the sun, to return backward ten 
sun returned ten degrees, by which degrees it steps. So the sun returned ten steps * on the 


dial whereon it was gone down. 


1 Heb. steps. 2 Or, dy *% Or, by which steps it &c. 
PronunciatTion—Hezekiah, Héz-e-ki’ah ; Isaiah, I-za’ya ; Assyria, As-syr’i-a. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


simple Bible-geography studies will furnish an ad- 
mirable basis of home work by the pupils. Five 
minutes may be taken in class to explain the geog- 
raphy of the lesson (see Dr. Hurlbut’s ‘‘ In the Lands 
of the Lessons”) and the pupils, each of whom will 
need a set of the pictures and maps, will then be 
prepared to draw or fill in at home their maps as part 
of their home work. Similarly, if the lesson picture 
for the week is handed to each pupil, they may mount 
them, week by week, in the sioum furnished by the 
Times for this purpose (10 cents), and write their 
own descriptions of the pictures, or summaries of the 
lessons, under each, the pupils thus making their 
own pictorial record of the lessons. For vacation 
time this would be an especially effective way to 
keep in touch with absentee pupils, the teacher send- 
ing them the new picture each week during the sum- 
mer. Or an absent teacher could send the pictures 
back to the class. 

Read Isaiah 42 : 1-12; 49 : I-13; 50: 4-11; 61: 1-3. 

What statements or prophecies in the lesson do 

i i i ain haw the 

Jor think describe. IShns Sn be-eeahted and lifted 
up,” in 52 : 13, agrees with the picture of Christ given 
in the first chapter of Revelation. Similarly, find all 
the weep? ata cepa and their fulfilment. ) 

What New Testament passage or passages quote 
directly from Isaiah 53? 

What side of the Saviour’s character is given most 
attention in this lesson ? 

What does the lesson say is the cause of the 
Saviour’s sufferings ? 

What verses describe the result or outcome of the 
Saviour’s suffering ? 

Put into your own words the result of the Saviour’s 
suffering, as described by Isaiah. 


ad 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


N THE last lesson, we took the view that the 
accounts in 2 Kings and in Isaiah mention two 
invasions of Judah by Sennacherib. The princi- 

pal invasion Sennacherib dates 701 B.C., which would 

the twenty-third year of Hezekiah. The account 
in Isaiah (36 : 1) introduces this by a single sentence 
in regard to an earlier invasion, in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah, six years before Sennacherib be- 
came king; and this sentence the account in Kings 
expands into details that occupy four verses (18 : 13- 
16). The sickness of Hezekiah occurred soon after 
this first invasion, and was connected with it. 

Time.—The fourteenth year of Hezekiah (Isa. 38: 5) 
710 B.C. 

Place.—Jerusalem. 

Persons.— Hezekiah, the king who has been strenu- 
ous for the law of Jehovah. Isaiah, the prophet 
who counsels the king in affairs both public and 
private. 





Accounts.—The prose part of the passage 
is paralleled in 2 Kings 20. Hezekiah’s poem is par- 
alleled, in small sections, in several of the psalms. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—/n those days: The days mentioned at 
the beginning of the preceding narrative, that narra- 
tive covering a period of thirty. yeags.—Sick unto 
death: So that death was the expected result.— 





Thou shalt die: ** Wilt die” would be an equully 
correct translation. The emphasis is on the first half 
of thesentence. There is no probability that the king 
will recover, and he should therefore make such an/e 
mortem arrangements as he sees fit. 

Verses 2-3.—It is natural to suppose that the king 
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to make arrangements in view of his ap- 
ee death, and that Isaiah remained with him 
3 assist him. But the king becomes impressed with 
the thought that 1t is not yet time for him to die, and 
other interests give way to his ionate prayer for 
life. How / have walked before thee, etc.; It is not 
unnatural to understand that Hezekiah is pleading 
his personal merits as a reason why God should — 
his life, but that is not a necessary understandin 
If he dies now, who will carry on the reforms whic 
he has begun? Who will manage the defense against 
the Assyrians? It seems to Hezekiah that he is 
needed, and he has no fear of being counted unsub- 
missive if he tells the Lord so. 

Verses 4-6.—And the word of Jehovah came: Not 
“then.” We learn from Kings that Isaiah received 
the message after he had left the king, but before he 
had gone far.—/ have heard thy prayer, etc.: The 
account in Kings has additional particulars, among 
other things that he shall go up to the temple in 
three days.—/ wil/ deliver etc.: This presupposes 
the peril from Assyria of which the land has had re- 
cent experience.—/ wi// defend: The Hebrew word 
is from the some stem with the word for garden. 
Jehovah will give the city such protection as one 
gives to a choice garden. The account in Kings 
adds ‘‘for mine own sake, and for my servant 
David's sake.” 

Verses 7-8.— Additional details are given in Kings. 
Hezekiah asks for a sign, and chooses between two 
forms that are offered him, and the sign is given in 
response to Isaiah’s crying to Jehovah.—S/epfs : The 
word means ascending steps, those of a ladder or a 
stairway. The same plural word is in this verse 
twice translated ‘‘dial.” Either Ahaz had con- 
structed a dial in the form of a stairway, or the dial 
is described in terms of a stairway, the several stairs 
serving as degrees in the dial. The King James 
translators found literal translation difficult, and 
therefore paraphrased the verse, giving the meaning 
correctly. Had the Revisers used the word ‘stairs ” 
instead of ‘‘ steps,” they could have avoided giving 
two translations to the Hebrew word. ‘‘I will bring 
back the shadow of the stairs, where it hath gone 
down on the stairs of Ahaz with the sun, backward 
ten stairs. And the sun came back ten stairs on the 
stairs where it had gone down.” 


AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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#7e why hws the Sawdouwr mocds we ether stg. 








nes | Pa AN 
ntal Lesson-Lights 


-. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —~ 


ET Tuy House 1n Orver.” — Arabic, ‘‘ Oosie 
beitak,”—that is, ‘‘make thy will” ( wasi- 
yat). The Druses of Syria to-day mgke their 

wills, which are read publicly and officially at their 
graves immediately after interment, and before the 
public attending the funeral is dispersed. Such wills 
direct how property, effects, and other rights of the 
deceased should be disposed of, and every provision 
of the will is carried out minutely. Under Muham- 
madan law, however, wills of. Christians are illegal 
and therefore useless, but the property of the de- 
ceased is disposed of in accordance with the general 
law of inheritaace. A Christian cannot favor one of 
his heirs over another. ‘‘ Ooste beftak” recognizes 
the right or privilege of Hezekiah to order what he 
thou ht fit for the disposition of his estate. 

* THen HezeKIAH TURNED HIS Face TO THE WALL.” 
—Want of privacy is characteristic of Oriental social 
life. Your friends, hosts, guests, and servants will 
attend you; it is their duty and your right, and 
neither is waived. Joseph must have caused much 
amazement when he cried, ‘‘ Cause every mans to go 
out from me”’ (Gen. 45: 1), and no sorelaniey is felt 
at the statement: ‘‘ Peterwent up upon the houseto 
to pray.” So, like many another doubtless, Hezekia 
longed to be alone with God, and the utmost he could 
think of or do at the moment was to turn his face to 
the wall away from his human friends and courtiers. 
I have seen many an Oriental turn his face to the 
wall and pray, but, alas! it was to a hanging picture, 

**BeHo_p, I Witt App unTo THy Days.”-—When 
a Syrian approaches his prince or superior, he re- 
peats many times over, ‘‘ A//ah yatowwel amrak” 
(‘*May God add to your days, or lengthen your 


- age”). When he goes to condole with those who 


have just lost a father, mother, son, or any other 
relative, he says, ‘‘May you have a long age; ma 
the shortening of the days of the deceased result 
in the lengthening of the period of your days.” 
An Oriental woman thinks that the most effective 
address that she can make to her physician is: 
‘* May Allah add to your days, to your son’s days, to 
the days of all those whom you love.” 


Suwerr, Mr. Lzpanon, Syria. 
~ 


The man who can plead his past in prayer, has 
large promise for his future. 
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The Setting of the Picture 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


The Dial of Ahaz 


O THE Babylonians we are indebted for our 
reckoning of time, for the hours and the minutes, 
and for the earliest indicator of time,—the dial. 

The dial, of which specimens are still occasionally 
seen, is a device the essential feature of which is a 
‘*gnomon,” style or pole, whose shadow, cast upon a 
aduated plane or disk, indicates the time of day. 
hese dials were of varying forms and sizes,—some 
crudely and some elaborately constructed. 

It was no doubt through the alliance between Ahaz, 
father of Hezekiah, and Tiglath-pileser, king of Assy- 
ria, that the dial was introduced into Judah; for 
Ahaz visited Tiglath-pileser in Damascus, admired 
many things which he saw there, and caused them to 
be duplicated or imitated in his palace in Jerusalem. 
The dial which he probably had built wag one in 
which the steps of his main stairway, leading to the 
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A Divine Purpose 
By Alexander 


INCE Hezekiah’s whole reign lasted twenty-nine 
ears (2 Kings 18 : 2), and fifteen of these fol- 
owed his sickness, that sickness and recovery 

must have occurred in his fourteenth year, that is, 
before the Assyrian invasion. This chapter there- 
fore is out of its place, and should have stood before 
Isaiah 36. The rectification of date and place gives 
appropriateness to the otherwise unintelligible prom- 
ise in verse 6. 

The first point to be noticed is the prophetic 
announcement and the king’s behavior. It was a 
shock to the sick man to be told as from Jehovah 
that his sickness was to end fatally, and in estimating 
his manner of receiving the announcement we must 
make allowance for the weakening effects of his dis- 
ease. Isaiah is singularly unsympathetic and stern. 
His curt, hard utterance might well come as.a crush- 
ing blow to Hezekiah. The application of the mes- 
sage usual in sermons, as if it had been a warning to 
prypere hic ooul foe death, is, of coures, qnite foreign 
to its real meaning; which was a command to. pre- 
pare, not his soul, but his house, that is, to set his 
worldly affairs in order, If the Assyrian invasion 
was looming on the horizon, there was sore need for 
ordering the kingdom, and it was a tangled skein that 
his successor would inherit, The advice was very 
needful, but none the less bounded by the present 
life, and was rather that which a lawyer nowadays 
might give to a dying man whose affairs were in 
confusion, than that which a minister would give. 
There is more instruction for us in noting the differ- 
ence between Isaiah’s message and what a Christian 
teacher’s would be in similar circumstances, than in 
slurring over the difference, and forcing a New Tes- 
tament meaning on an Old Testament prophet. 

And the way in which the message was received is 
as striking a contrast to the way in which a Christian 
should receive it as the message itself is. Contrast 
Hezekiah turning his face to the wall in his despair, 
and ‘‘ weeping sore,” with Paul’s, ‘‘I am already 
being offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand.” What makes the difference? Hezekiah in 
his psalm shows us that to him death ended seeing 
both God and man, silenced praise, and made ho 
impossible. Therefore he shuddered back from the 
‘*horror of great darkness.” Paul was strong and 
even jubilant as he looked death in the face, because 
he saw beyond it a blessed ‘‘henceforth” and a 
‘crown of righteousness” laid up for him. Too 
many of us still stand at Hezekiah’s point of view, 
and recoil from the thought of death because we 
have not Paul’s certainty as to what lies beyond it. 

And Hezekiah's plea for continued life is as little 
accordant with the Christian consciousness as his 
dread of death is. For it is based on an estimate of 
his own goodness which strikes on Christian ears as 
self-righteous. But we must remember the stage of 
development at which Hezekiah stood, and neither 
try to force Christian experiences into the lives of 
Old Testament saints, nor condemn them for not 
being what it was impossible that they should be. 
Christianity has made conscience more sensitive, has 
thrown the conception of righteousness more inward, 
has deepened the consciousness of sin, has height- 
ened the ideal of character, and so has made us feel, 
more than the Old Testament saints could do, that 
‘*God be merciful to me, a sinner” is our strongest 
plea. Hezekiah, on the other hand, felt, as he could 
not but feel, that his plea was his righteousness. And 
we are not to forget that it is a New Testament truth 
that it is the “* prayer of a righteous man” which 
**availeth much. But these characteristics of Heze- 
kiah's ~ r must not blind us to the good that was 
init. If God accepted it, it is not for us to pick holes 
init. At any rate, it was prayer, that is, the doomed 
man recognized God as sovereign disposer of life and 
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upper court, as shown by Lesson Picture No. 2, were 
the ‘‘degrees” which marked the progress of the 
day as indicated by shadows cast from above. The 
line of the shadow is clearly seen in the picture just 
above the fifteenth step. 

Hezekiah doubtless lay in a room opening from 
the court of the palace in the days when he was “* sick 
unto death.” ere he received the warning from 
Isaiah, who, after delivering it, went out again into 
the court. He returned to convey the answer of the 
Lord to Hezekiah’s prayer, and from his room Heze- 
kiah saw the ‘‘sign” promised by the Lord,—the 
receding of the shadow, on the stairway of the palace, 
ten steps. 

Whether the phenomenon occurred as a solar 
eclipse, or whether it is explained by a miraculous 
reversion of the earth’s motion, matters little,—for 
either is a manifestation of God's power. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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They who look up soon lose their tears. 
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Divinely Reversed 
McLaren, D.D. 


death, and turned to him, if not wholly accepting his 
will, yet bowing to it as supreme. And he took his 
dreads and desires to God, in which there was in- 
volved trust both in God’s willingness, and power to 
answer. God bends his ear to hear, and stretches 
out his hand to answer, very imperfect prayers, else 
what would become of us? Hezekiah did not know 
it, but it was not the plea on which he grounded his 
prayer, but the faith that winged it, which made it 
prevail. 

The divine answer to prayer and the reversal of 
the prophetic announcement, The version in 2 Kings 
20 : 1-11 should be compared. It gives several inter- 
esting additions. It tells us that the answer came 
immediately, since ‘‘ before Isaiah was gone out into 
the middle part of the city,”’ or, according to another 
reading, ‘‘the middle court,” he was bidden to go 
back and ‘tell Hezekiah that he was granted fifteen 
years more of life. The great truth taught us by 


thar ewift canrelling of a divine decree ic that fait 


and prayer can change divine pu s. We too 
often forget that prophecy was conditional, as Jere- 
miah learned at ‘‘the potter’s house”: “If that 


nation, concerning which I have spoken, turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to 
do untothem.” If God’s announcement of impending 
judgment changes a man, it does all, and more than 
all, which the judgment could have done, and so the 
announced judgment is superfluous. If the man is 
changed, he is no more the man on whom the judg- 
ment was announced to fall, and the conditions be- 
ing changed, God’s action changes with them. Our 
prayers prevail not because God yields to his chil- 
dren’s wishes, but because in the act of praying we 
become such as God desires us to be, or such as are 
fit to receive the good.or the deliverance from evil 
which we ask, The ‘‘eternal purpose which he hath 

urposed in himself” is no iron inflexibility, but a 
oving persistence of determination to bless his crea- 
tures, which responds to their hearts and molds itself 
to their capacities and needs. 

The fuller narrative in 2 Kings tells that Hezekiah 
asked for a sign, and that Isaiah gave him the choice 
of —— shadow on the dial go backward or for- 
ward. hen unbelief asks for a sign, it gets no an- 
swer; when humble faith, feeling its own weakness, 
does so, its petition is granted. But signs were the 
nourishment of the infantile faith of the Old Testa- 
ment times, and Christian faith should be too well 
grown to need them. Become a man, it should put 
away childish things, and hanker after neither cere- 
monies in worship nor visible confirmations of God's 
word. Jesus has antiquated both by his perfect reve- 
lation. Thenceforward ‘‘ we walk by faith, not by 
sight.” They who have his ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you” for the *‘ Yea’’ of all the promises should 
be ready with the ‘‘ Amen” which also they will find 
in Him. 

We need not try to reconstruct the dial of Ahaz. 
Whatever was its form, the going back of the shadow 
was a natural symbol of the prolongation of a life, 
but we should be careful not to weight the story with 
a greater miracle than it really tells. It was ‘‘on the 
dial whereon it had gone down,” and not in the sky, 
that ‘‘the sun returned ten steps.” There was no 
disturbance of the revolution of the earth, but only a 
retreating of the shadow on the dial, visible, appar- 
ently, to the sick man as he lay, and cheering him 
with the assurance that, as the light touched again 
the shadowed “steps,” so the pleasant light of life 
would shine on the years that had been destined to 
darkness. 

Henceforward Hezekiah lived with the knowledge 
of the allotted length of his days, a sentenced man 
who knew the extent of his respite. Did the knowl- 
edge do him good or harm? Or did he get accus- 
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ition, and think as little of 


tomed to his strange 
the certain day of his death as we do of the uncertain 


day of ours? Habit would deaden the vividness 
of the thought, as it does everything. Though he 
broke into a hymn of praise in his first moments of 
thankfulness, yet the chronicler tells us that even his 
unique experience lost its power over him, and that 
he ‘trendered not again according to the benefit 
done unto him: for his heart was lifted up: therefore 
there was wrath upon him.” 

We are ready to wonder at him, with the rope 
around his neck, as it were, thus forgetting and being 
‘lifted up."" But which is the greater folly, Heze- 
kiah’s or ours? Surely it is at least as insane never 
to think of or prepare for what must come some time, 
and may come ai:y time, as never to think of or pre- 
pare for what will come at an Br ag and known 
time. He is not a wise householder who does not 
watch because he does not know at what hour the 
thief will come. One would think that that were a 
reason for keeping awake, not for going to sleep. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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The hands of love mark the hours of the ages. 
<< 
In the Lands of the Lessons 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


HE localities of this lesson are the city of Jerusa- 
lem, which we studied in the first and second 
quarters ; and in the city the royal palace, 

which was south of the temple (on Mount Moriah). 
The palace was ven oid that built by Solomon: and 
for this group of buildings we give the diagram of 
Professor Stade of Germany, reprinted in C, F. Kent's 
valuable ‘‘ History of the Hebrew People,” and shown 
herewith by the kind permission of the publishers, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 





Map No.2 toaccompany: 

The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Picturesfor The 

Thira Quarter,1905. 
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A Huse of Lebanon 

B Porch oOo 

C Throne Hall 

D The Kings Apartments 

E Harem of the Coyptian Queen @ Outer Court 
F Jemple 4 Harem Coure 
G Altar of Burnt Of c Temple Court 





The three great courts wherein the buildings stood 
are (a) the outer court, (6) the harem or palace court, 
(c) the temple court. From the outer court there was 
an ascent to the court of the palace, and from the 
court of the palace another ascent to the temple. 
This may be referred to in 1 Kings 10: 6. 

The buildings, according to Stade, were the follow- 
ing : 

1. The house of the forest of Lebanon (1 Kings 
7: 1-5), so called because of the vast number of pil- 
lars supporting its roofs. This formed an entrance 
to the series of buildings. 

8B. The porch before the throne hail (1 Kings 7 : 7.) 

C. The hall of the throne of judgment ; that is, 
the place where the king sat dispensing judgment, 
after the manner of Oriental monarchs. 

D. The royal palace ; residence of King Solomon, 
and probably of the kings of Judah. 

£. The harem, or apartments of the queen and 
concubines. 

F. The temple or house of Jehovah ; with the holy 
place, and the Holy of Holies. In front of the holy 

lace was a lofty front, the rey ; and around the 
uilding were the chambers of the priests. 

G. The altar of burnt offerings before the house of 
Jehovah. The dotted lines forming an octagon and 
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the circle within them represent the location of the 
Dome of the Rock, or Mosque of Omar, now standing. 
Let the teacher show the diagram to the class, and 
explain its various parts ; and then let the diagram 
be drawn by the pupil in his own note-book. 
SoutH Orancg, N, J. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Prepared for Life or Death 


EMEMBER now, O Jehovah, I beseech thee, how 
lhave walked before thee in truth, and with 
a perfect heart(v. 3). ‘*My chance has come,” 
said Commodore Dewey, for Commodore he was 
then, to a naval captain with whom he dined just be- 
fore leaying Washington to assume command of the 
Asiatic squadron early in 1898. ‘‘ You know Farra- 
ut did not get his chance till he was over sixty, but 
e .ogk it, and—” Something interfered with the 
conversation, and the sentence was never finished in 
words, but the rest of it reverberated around the 
world from the roar of Dewey's ns at Manila. 
Yet it would have been no opportunity for Dewey if 
in the forty years’ previous service in the navy he 
had not by faithful conduct and thorough devotion 
to his duty built up a personality that was capable of 
filling the place. ro Ko one’s duty faithfully, day by 
day, on commonplace occasions, is the best way to fit 
ourselves for opportunity to do great deeds. Heze- 
kiah was fit to live, and prepared to die. 


God Hears and Answers Prayer 

Lhave heard thy prayer, 1 have seen thy tears: 
behold, I will add unto thy days Ne ears. And 
I will deliver thee (vs. 5, 6). rs. Sranke Leslie, 
who made such a mafked success in the business 
world, paying off over three hundred thousand dol- 
lars of her husband's debts when he had died a bank- 
rupt, said_that there came a time when it seemed 
that she would certainly fail. Shedid not know what 
to do, or where to turn. She was forced to raise fifty 
thousand dollars at once, or everything would be 
lost. .To meet it she did not have a dollar, and had 
no credit. The story is more interesting in her own 
language :.‘‘.1 went in. my trouble to dear old. Dr. 
Deems, and he prayed for me, and so-did the congre- 


: gation of the Church of the Strangers. I don’t know, 


wo te err ooore as” fro Cer” pr Ts were “answered. 
When it appeared certain to me that evérything 
would have to go, and I would be driven upon the 
street worse than penniless, a woman came to see me. 
She was a stranger. She said she had heard of my 
-brave struggle and threatened ruin, and handed me 
a check for fifty thousand dollars. ‘The name on the 
check was Eliza Jane Smith. God bless her! She 
did not want security, but wanted to make me a 
present of the money. I would not accept it, and 
gave her notes payable in instalments of five thou- 
sand dollars each. I paid the pressing debts, and 
with these out of the way I was able. to boom the 
business. Six months later the first note came due, 
and I had met with such success that I was able to 
give my benefactress the entire fifty thousand dollars 
instead of five thousand.’’ How many in narrower 
circles have found themselves against the same 
stone wall of difficulty they could not scale until, in 
their helplessness, they cried out to God, and he 
opened a path before them in a way they knew not. 


God a Present Help 

God ts our INES and strength, a very present 
help in trouble (Golden Text). During a riot in an 
English city the mob was smashing property and 
ruining many homes. One day they threatened to 
come into a house where there was a young man of 
immense muscular power who was at work in the 
attic upstairs. His fittle brother was downstairs as 
the mob came intothe street. The little fellow feared 
that they were going to break the house open. He went 
to the stairs, and called his big brother: ‘‘ Tom, 
Tom, they are going to smash thisdoor open! Make 
haste and come down.” The huge young giant came 
down, put his big body against the door, and said : 
‘* Now, youngster, you go on with your game. All 
the rioters in town can’t break this door open when 
Brother Tom stands by it.” God keeps the door for 
his people. 
The Dial of Ahaz 


Behold, I will cause the shadow on the steps, 
whichis gone down on the dial of Ahaz with the 
sun, to return backward ten steps. So the sun re- 
turned ten - » on the dial whereon it was gone 
down (v. 8). ishop Balgarnie, commenting on this 
incident, remarks that it is the light that makes the 
shadow. Where the light is brightest the shadow 
will be darkest, and its outline most clearly defined. 
One has only to stand still a moment under the elec- 
tric light of the street, or railway station, and com- 
pare the black, sharply-drawn outlines which it 
throws upon the pavement with the fainter images 
cast upon it by the old gas-lamp, to realize the fact 
that the brighter the light the deeper the shadow. 
The same writer thinks the astounding miracle re- 
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corded in this Scripture could only have been effected 
by a light brighter than the sun_rising on the other 
side of the sun-dial of Ahaz. The setting sun had 
thrown the shadow across ten steps ; it had gone 
down ten degrees ; when suddenly, from the gate or 
window, from the mercy seat behind the veil of the 
temple, there flashed forth the mystic light of divine 
glory that dwelt between the cherubim, turning back 
the shadow of the natural sun, and converting for 
Hezekiah the shadow of death into morning ; and he 
wonders if this scene did not have something to do 
with some of the outbursts to be found in Isaiah, in 
which God is referred to as a Light ; such, for in- 
stance, as ‘‘ Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, and 
the glory of Jehovah is risen upon thee.” And 
again: ‘‘ The sun shall be no more thy light by day; 
neither for brightness shall the moon give light unto 
thee ; but Jehovah will be unto thee an everlasting 
light, and thy God thy glory. Thy sun shall no 
more go down ; neither shall thy moon withdraw it- 
self ; for Jehovah will be thine everlasting light.” 
Nyack, N. Y. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ET thy house in order ; for thou shalt die, and 
not live (v. t). The first obligation of every 
living thing is to be prepared for life ; the sec- 

ond is to be ready for death. To be ready to die is 
to have one’s soul at every moment fit for translation 
to another sphere, and one’s earthly affairs in a state 
to be examined with equal impunity by friend or foe. 
A man died who had kept his family on the scale of 
living of a millionaire. When they looked into his 
safe it was empty. When they opened his bank- 
book it was balanced. In his vest pocket there were 
thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents. Do you call that 
setting his house in order? I do not. For what 
work in heaven was he fitted where order is the first 
law? No man can complete all his tasks at the close 
of each day, but he can at least leave them in a con- 
dition to be finished without disgrace and agony by 
his heirs. 

Remember... how Ihave walked before thee in 

truth and witha perfect heart, and have done that 
which is good in thy sight (v. 3). Any man whocan 


make that declaration truly is morally prepared for 
ewictes<s ie any ophkere. Phe augels ta treaven 
out 


could not look him of countenance. ‘‘ What doth 
> require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 

indness, and to walk humbly with thy God?” But 
how few people have earned the right to be so 
penieet by others, not to say themselves! Whether 

ezekiah had or not, this is the divine ideal toward 
which we ought to strive. If wé teachers do our 
duty to-day, thousands upon thousands of children 
may make this ideal their own. And the ‘best of 
it is that they may realize it, for they are still young, 
and their record is unwritten. ho of us, if we 
could start over again, would not consecrate our- 
selves to a life like that of Hezekiah? We can only 
make a good ending after we have made a bad begin- 
ning, for we cannot turn the wheels backward. A 
coxcomb brought some ladies to an astronomer to 
have them see the eclipse. Upon being told that it 
had already passed, ‘‘ Will you not have the good- 
ness to let it begin over again?” he asked. «Good 
for this trip only, and not transferable,” is stamped 
on every ticket for the journey of life. 

And Hezekiah wept sore (v. 3). But at what? 
He may have been good and brave in life, but was 
he a coward in death? ‘ The first day of life is that 
on which one quits it,” said Frederick the Great. 
‘‘If this is death, it is a bliss, and not a terror,” ex- 
claimed Dwight L. Moody, as his end drew nigh. At 
what, then, was he weeping? Perhaps it was onl 
at the thought of unfinished labors. So be it. Wit 
those tears we shall not quarrel. Many a great man 
has felt thus. Cecil Rhodes died with the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘So much to do—so little done!" No good 
man ought to be able to die without regret while there 
is a single gambling hell unclosed, a single orphan 
unhoused, a single wrong unrighted, or a single good 
deed unrequited. But death itself is nothing to weep 
over. 

I have heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears 
(v. 5). If the wax roll on which the record of a 
piece of music by Sousa’s band is being made for a 

aphophone is capable of receiving and retaining 
e. all time the most rapid sixteenth note by the least 
important instrument (as well as the thunder of the 
bass horn and drum), why should it be thought in- 
credible that the mind of God should catch the 
feeblest whispered prayer, or be tenderly moved by 
the most furtive tear of one of his suffering children ? 

Behold, Iwill add unto thy days fifteen years 
(v. 5). Only the man who has made good use of his 
past has a right to believe he will’ make good use of 
his future. That value will heaven, with its eternal 
ages, be to the man who has been unable to wisely 
use his three score years and ten? Unless your 
present moments are rich and full, an infinity of such 
moments can only prove a burden anda bore. -An 
Oriental monarch being told that he had only twelve 
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live, doubled every source and supply of 
1 nora so as to live twenty-four. But he used up 
is very capacity for enjoyment, and died in six. 
Try to be useful in the present moment, and put 
not off being so to a time to come, as though that 
time should be of another make than this which you 
have so squandered and misunderstood. The next 
fifteen years of your life will be of the same sub- 
stance (if time is an actual entity, as some of the 
metaphysicians say) as the past. There are shoe- 
makers who go on spoiling good leather, tailors 
cloth, carpenters good wood, and people good days, 
until the end of time. Let us see you use one hour 
up to the full measure of its possibilities for good, 
and then we will know whether or not to help you 
pray for a longer life. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
“ 
There is all the fo rd in the world between 
healing by prayer and healing, by the God who hears 


prayer. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Prayer that Prevailed 


1. Prayer in a Perilous Time : 

The hand of the king of Assyria (6). 
What the kings of Assyria have done (Isa. 37: 10, 11). 
Asa cried unto Jehovah his God (2 Chron. 14: 11). 
Out of the depths have I cried (Psa. 130: 1). 


. 2. Prayer from the Valley of the Shadow : 
Sick unto death,... Thou shalt die (1, 2). 
Through the valley of the shadow of death (Psa. 23 : 4). 
Through the waters, I will be with thee (Isa. 43 : 2). 
O death, where is thy victory ? (1 Cor. 15 : 55.) 


3. Prayer from a Man of God: 

Have walked before thee in truth (3). 
None like him among all the kings (2 Kings 18 : 5, 6). 
He wrought that which was good (2 Chron. 31 : 20, 21), 
Supplication of a righteous man availeth (Jas. 5 : 16). 


4- Prayer in Earnestness ef Spirit : 
And Hezekiah wept sore (3). 

I cry with my voice unto Jehovah (Psa. 142: 1, 2). 

Always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18 : 1). 

Supplications with strong crying (Heb. 5 : 7). 

5- Prayer Promptly Answered : 
Then came the word of Jehovah (5): 


Before Isaiah was gone out into... the city (2 Kings 


sf cry... “and he answereth me (Psa. FD 
I sought Jehovah, and he answered ( 34: 4). 


6. AS oad Abundant! 
Will add unto th 


Answered : 
lays,... will deliver thee (5, 6). 
Set me in a large place (Psa. 118 : 5, 6). 
Ask anything, . . . he will give it (John 16 : 23, 24). 
Above all that we ask or think (Eph. 3 : 20, 21). 
7. Prayer Rewarded by a Token: 

This shall be the sign unto thee (7, 8). 

What shall be the sign ? (2 Kings 20 : 8-11.) 
Whereby shall I know ? (Gen. 15 : 8-17.) 
This shall be the token unto thee (Exod. 3:12), # 
Then shall I know (Judg. 6 : 36-40). 


The best preparation for the heavenly home is the 
ordering aright of the earthly one. 


<_0 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—Isaiah 98:1-8....... 
Tuesday.—Isaiah 98:9-20.........-. Thanksgiving 
Wednesday.—2 King 20: I-11 Another record 
Thursday.—Matt.7:7-12. ..... Encouragement to pray 
Friday.—Psalm 34: 11-22 ....... e Lord heareth 
Saturday.—Psalm to2 . . .... . . Prayer of the afflicted 
Sunday.—Psalm 46 ..... . . « . A present help 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


H‘4ve on the board as you begin the review, the 
word Prepare. Call for title and Golden Text. 
Name the king of whom our lesson speaks. 
Who went to him with a sad message? What was 
the matter with the king? How did Hezekiah feel 
when he received the message? On hearing the 
tidings, what did the king do? Did God answer his 
oo ey ? What message did God now give to Heze- 
iah? How many years were added to the life of 
the king? 
Suppose that God were to send you a message that 
ou were to die this week, how would you feel? 
ould you in any way begin to change your course 
of life? Draw out m your teachers what some 
men would at once begin to do, such as stop sinful 
practises, pray for pardon, cease all evil. not 
ask this question of the school at large, for you will 
get a confused a Yes, most men would at once 
begin to do what the word on the board says,—pre- 
parc. Indeed, men do this all the time if they are 


. Hezekiah’s prayer 


Dine soe ee oe 
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wise, with regard to matters in this world. What is 
all our school work for, if not to prepare us for our 
future lives ?- Is that boy wise who neglects to pre 
pare for life? If, in consequence of carelessness, he 





NOW 
PREPARE FOR 
ETERNITY 











tails in life, is any one to blame but himself? And 
is it any less foolish to neglect to peepee for our life 
beyond this before it is too late. ow put on the 
board the words In Life and for Eternity. Now 
have the school read what is on the board, Is thata 

rfectstatement ? No, for it does not say when in 
fife we should make this preparation. Shall we 
make it ten years from now, or two years from to- 
day ? _Of course the school will reply ‘‘ No.” Then 
when should this preparation be made? Now. 
Wipe out the words ‘‘In Life” and substitute the 
word Now, and you have the application of the les- 


a 
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son. Then lead tn prayer that all may this very day 
prepare for the life that is to come, 


New York City. 
oat 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘' Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* Abide with me, fast falls the even- Psalm 30: 1-12. 
tide." (41: 1-5. 62: 1-6.) 
**One sweetly solemn thought."’ Psal : 18-22. 
‘‘In the hour of trial, Jesus plead “9 ph on 68 : 1-6.) 
tor me."* 


“ ; ; ” Psalm 56 : 10-13. 
My times are in thy hand. . . 
“ It ts not death to die."’ (7424-9. 115: 7-9.) 
** Jesus, Lord of life and glory."’ Psalm 103 : 1-6. 
‘I'm but-a stranger here, heaven is (149: 1-5. 21 : 3-4.) 
my home." Psalm 116 : 1-19. 
‘* Brief life is here our portion."’ (166 : I-12, 233 : I-12.) 


* 


He who has learned to pray for others, is likely 
to be heard for himself. 


HELPS 











For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Thought: “The Lord is thy Keeper.” 
* Seek ye the Lord.” 


Lesson Material: God’s Answer to Hezekiah’s 
Prayer. 


Lesson Teaching : God is Ready to Hear and Answer 
To-day, as emphasized by the Golden ‘Text, 


Nate Read the narallel account in 2 Kings 20. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Mary was in-trouble. She did not know just how’ 
it happened, but when she came in sight of’ the 
schoolhouse not one scholar could she see, and’ she 
knew she was late. She had been going to school 
for more than a year, and had never been late before, 
and she knew that her tardy mark would spoil the 
good record of the school. She felt so sorry that she 
stopped beside a tree and began to cry very softly, 
and had almost decided to go home, for she didn’t 
want to go into the school alone, and she didn’t want 
the scholars to see her crying. Just then she sawa 
man coming, and thought she would wait until he 
passed by, but he stopped, because he had noticed 
the little girl’s tears, and asked what was the matter. 
When Mary told him, and he saw how sorry she felt, 
he wiped away her tears and said, ‘* Don’t cry, little 
girl. Take hold of my hand, and I'll go in with 
you.” So Mary smiled and took his hand, though 
she did not know that he was the superintendent of 
all the schools. He spoke a few words to the teacher, 
who didn’t scold at all. Mary never forgot the kind 
man who helped her when she was in trouble. 

Everybody needs help in trouble. Do you ever 
have any troubles? There are so many little ones, 
about work, lessons, and the like, and there are great 
troubles, too, when sickness or death comes, or when 
people do cae When children are in trouble the 
find mother and father, because they know they will 
comfort and help if they can. Some troubles are so 
big and heavy that nobody but the heavenly Father 
can help. 


REvIiEw. 


Last week we learned how Hezekiah and his people 
were in trouble within the walls of Jerusalem, when 
Sennacherib’s army was outside. hen they cried 
unto the Lord in their trouble, and he saved them 
out of their distresses, and caused the army to go 
away. (Recall further details.) 


LESSON. 


At another time Hezekiah was in trouble. (Write 
his name.) He was so sick that everybody thought 
he would die. The prophet Isaiah came to him and 
said, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord. Set thine house in or- 
der, for thou shalt die and not live,” which meant 
that the king should attend to any business matters 
or express any wishes right away. As he lay on his 
bed and heard these words, there was only one thin 
he could do. He turned his face to the wall an 
prayed earnestly to the Lord. It wasn't a very lon 
prayer. (Read verse 3.) When anybody is sick 
enough to die, what a blessing it must be to be able 
to say, ‘‘ Lord, I have walked before thee in truth, 





and with a perfect heart, and have done that which 
is good in thy sight.’’ God is always ready to help 
such a person, yet as Hezekiah prayed he cried, for 
he had suffered so much and felt so weak that he 
needed comfort and strength too. 

Do you think the Lord heard? God always hears 
his children when they cry unto him, and he sent a 
wonderful, beautiful answer by Isaiah (read vs. 5, 6): 
‘‘I have heard thy prayer. [Write God Heard.] I 
have seen thy tears. I will add unto thy days fifteen 

ears.” And not only that, but God promised to de- 
iver him and his wn from the king of Assyria. So 
God helped Hezekiah. (Add Helped.) ‘‘God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in troubie,” 
—help was exactly what Hezekiah needed, and found. 


_.Not long ago we read im John’s Revelation, God 


Me re wipe away every tear from their eyes.” And 
Gee bad aGreautut boll that had mane tezekiah so 


sick. God sent Isaiah to say (v. 21), ‘‘ Take a cake 
of figs, and lay it fora Pasay upon. the boil, and he 
shall recover” in three aye (2 Kings 20:8), So God 
Healed Hezekiah (add that), and gave him a sign 
that all he said would come true. 

People did not have clocks then, but King Ahaz, 
who lived before Hezekiah, had made a sun dial, 
which marked time by the shadows, and God’s sign 
was about this sun dial. (Read Isa. 38 : 7, 8). 

God saved Hezekiah from danger when Senna- 
cherib came, and from death when sickness came, 
because Hezekiah sought God’s help in prayer. 
Twice God had proved ‘‘ The Lord is thy keeper.” 


OOD Het HEZEKIAE 


God can heal hearts that are troubled, too. When 
we have done wrong and are sorry, if we pray 
earnestiy, as Hezekiah did, God will hear and help 
and heal. (Change ‘‘ Hezekiah” to ‘‘ Hearts”; also 
‘* Hears,” ‘‘ Helps,” and ‘‘Heals.” For ‘‘ God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble.” 
Because to-day we have ipkraed about Hezekiah’s 
prayer, we will begin to learn an evening prayer, 
which I wish you would repeat or sing each night 
at bedtime, to help you remember ‘‘ the Lord is thy 
keeper”: 














** Into thy loving care, 
Into thy keeping, 
Thou who art everywhere 
Take us while sleeping. 


** Let thine almighty arm 
Closely enfold us, 
Nothing can hurt or harm 
Whilst thou dost fold us. 


** Through all the quiet night 
Thy watch be given, 
Bring us to morning light 
Here or in heaven.”’ 
Peoria, ILL. 





To the average boy or girl, Old Testament times and 
scenes seem very far away. The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures arrest the wandering attention, and 
focus it upon some real object of illuminating interest. 
Ten cents for twelve pictures and three maps, illustrat- 
ing the third quarter's lessons. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE theme of this lesson is prayer and its answer. 
Two prayers of King Hezekiah are recorded by 
Isaiah. Both should be taken as your texts. 

Both were for great things,—the one for the imper- 
illed life of the nation (37 : 14-20), the other for the 
imperilled life of its king (38 +1-8). Both prayers 
were answered and for similar reasons. Describe 
the conditions in each case. The order of events 
may need to be transposed, but it is not worth while 
in the time at your command to take up the historical 
details. Direct your pupils’ attention to what is taught 
in these accounts that will be helpful to them concern- 
ing prayer. Show them : 

Some Conditions of Prevailing Prayer: (a.) It 
has special power when offered by a good man (Jas. 
5: 16). God recoils from a wrong spirit in prayer. 
But he delights to listen to ‘‘ the upright” (Prov. 15: 
8,9). The Roman captain was an example of one 
whom God heard (Aots 10: 4), while the Pharisees 
were examples of those heard only by men (Matt. 
6:5; Luke 18: 11) Hezekiah was the son of a 
wicked father, had grown up among the surround- 
ings of a corrupt court, But against all those influ- 
ences he had chosen to worship and obey Jehovah 
(Isa. 38:3). Show your pupils that when one’s hour 
of need comes, it is of great advantage to him to 
know God from experience in serving him. 

(6.) Prayer becomes earnest in the shadow of a 

eat trial. Picture Hezekiah spreading the letter 
rom his eneniy before Jehovah (37 : 14), and weepin 
before him with the unrestrained grief of an Orienta 
(38 : 3). His sense of need moved him, as it moves 
any one in the stress of great peril, to intense ex- 
pression. 

(c.) Prayer becomes effective when offered with the 
consciousness of great responsibilities. Hezekiah 
asked,for the deliverance of a peor who, notwith- 
standing all their sinfulness, had been chosen by 
God (37: 20). He asked for life as the king of the 
chosen nation, still in his early prime, with plans un- 
accomplished, without as yet a successor to sit on 
his throne. When there are great reasons for prayer 
— men pray with confidence. Show your pupils 

ow to pray for great and worthy things, with great 
and worthy aims. 

Some Characteristics of Prayer. (a.) The kin 
pressed deep ‘feverence for God. Read- alow 


ex- 
the 


timent of idobtry appears in these ‘words, though 


Hezekiah grew up in the midst of idolatry. God; 
supreme and only, able to deliver from all opposing 
powers, able to ‘give life to one sick unto death; was 
the being addressed. One.who uses in prayer all 
means within reach, but accepts all as God's gifts, 
holds real communion with him. 

(6.) Hezekiah had extensive knowledge of God. 
Note the various titles of Jehovah that he used (37 : 
15). He looked to God as the deliverer of Israel in 
all its wonderful history, shining forth from above 
the ark as the God of mercy, as the supreme ruler of 
‘‘all the kingdoms of the earth,” the Creator of 
heaven and earth. We who have seen God in Jesus 
Christ can -pray more intelligently and confidently 
than aver did any Jewish king. 

(c.) Hezekiah sought in his prayers the honor of 
God. Assyria had conquered the nations whose 
gods were idols. If Judah should be compelled thus 
to surrender to the invader, would it not appear that 
Jehovah was like the gods whom Assyria had cast 
into the fire ? (37 : 18-20.) God's answer to Heze- 
kiah’s prayers gave him prolonged life, and also 
deliverance to the nation (38 : 5,6). In each case a 
sign was given to him that his prayer was answered 
(37.: 30; 38: 7, 8). 

Show that this use of argument and appeal is not 
only illustrated by ancient examples, but by the 
teaching and experience of Christ (Luke 11 : 5-13 ; 
—_ 17 : 4-6). e ought to express our wishes 
reely to God, to present our reasons, to talk with 
him as loving and trustful children talk to their 
father, 

Assurances of Answer to Prayer. Many things 
we pray for cannot be immediately granted, but we 
may rightly look for evidences that the answer will 
come. From these instances of Hezekiah’s expe- 
rience we find : 

(a.) The promise of answer may come through a 
prophet (Isa. 57: 21 ff.; 38:4). To hold such a placein 
the nation as Isaiah held is a great honor. The min- 
ister who knows God through his Word, even if he 
has no special personal revelation, can often give 
comforting assurances of answers to prayer which 
may be relied on. Why should not good men and 
women oftener consult him in times of need ? 

(6.) God answers the prayers of his children for his 
own sake (37: 35; 43 : 25; 48:11). God's interest 
in Jerusalem and in Judah was greater than the 
king’s. In Jehovah Hezekiah found through prayer 
a mightier aily than in Egypt. When thus by prayer 
we make God's interest ours, we share his glory. 

(c.) God answers the prayers of his children for the 
sake of their godly ancestors (38 : 5, 6). After three 
centuries, David's prayers were still walls of defense 
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about Jerusalem and healing to its king. We can 
leave to posterity no better legacy than our prayers 
to which theirs may be joined in future years for 
their deliverance and protection. 

(d.) Prayers include the use of means which God 

as given us to secure an answer. The — who 
gave to Hezekiah the message from that he 
would recover, prescribed also the remedy for his 
disease (38 : 21). 

(¢.) Answered prayer calls forth thanksgiving. 
Read Hezekiah’s psalm of praise (38 : 9-20). 

Boston, ‘ 

bd 


Many a prayer is best answered in the negative. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph. D. 


Hezekiah’s Great Experience 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Isa. 38, 39; 2 Kings 20). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

While the actual facts of the reign of Hezekiah 
are related in Isaiah and 2 Kings with satisfying 
fulness, the problem of their chronological adjust- 
ment will always be perplexing, becauseof the scanti- 
ness and variance of the available data. Isaiah 
38 : 6 seems to date the illness of Hezekiah at some 
time when he was dreading an Assyrian attack. 
39 : 1 fixes the visit of the embassadors of Merodach- 
baladan as occurring shortly after. Such avisit ma 
have been made about 714 B.C. or about 704 B.C. 
In either case the incidents of the illness and the 
deputation antedate those of the last lesson by a 
period of years. 

The interesting element in the narrative is the 
effect produced upon the king by being brought face 
to face with death. The psalm ascribed to him sets 
forth or the attitude of fighteous men of his 
day toward death. 

fesekiah came to his throne a young, inexperi- 
enced prince, surrounded by a horde of unscrupulous 
and corrupt nobles, neither religious nor patriotic. 
Fortunately the prophet Isaiah had gained a con- 
trolling influence over him. The first chapter of 
Micah exhibits. a prophetic view of the moral and 
religious condition o the nation at the time of his 

i -  _lapamiah of. 12 120. «= Wi 2. an, 
fsafah 3° : 3, éertity to the vigorous attempts at re- 
form inaugurated by the king, with the encourage- 
ment: of Isaiah. These attempts were always more 
or less checked by the important and strong opposi- 
tion party. : 

Hezekiah does not seem to be one of the men who 
can stand alone. It was the forceful and far-sighted 
influence of Isaiah which made his reign so notable 
in the annals of the Hebrew nation. Hezekiah 
rejoiced in the good, but did not always resist the 
evil. Isaiah's influence was not sufficient to keep 
him from more than one act of folly. 

His plea for life was sincere and natural. He 
looked on death as a sudden cutting off of all his 
hopes, not merely for himself, but for his people. 
Never had there been a greater need for right lead- 
ership, for a crisis was at hand in the political life 
of the nation. 

The righteous man’s view of death is exhibited in 
the Psalm ascribed to Hezekiah which follows the 
account of his recovery. Confronted by it, he was in 
aes. because (Isa. 38: 11, 18) communion with 
God would cease, and his active hopes would be 
frustrated. He pleads for life in order to serve. 
Contrast this plea with that of a truly godly prayer 
at the present day. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
lessons in the Old Testament will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

With regard to Hezekiah much interesting com- 
ment will be found in McClymont’s article in Volume 
II of the Hastings Dictionary. For comments on the 
thirty-eighth chapter see Skinner's “Isaiah” in the 
Cambridge Bible series. Unexcelled is G. A. Smith's 
chapter entitled ‘‘ An Old Testament Believer’s Sick- 
bed,” in his ‘‘ Isaiah” (I, 375-388). 


III. Questions ror Stupy anp Discussion. 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 

1. The Career of Hezekiah. (1.) Had it upon the 
whole merited the description of verse 3? (2.) What 
notable contributions had he made to the prosperity 
and life of his nation ? 

2. His Despair in View of Death. (3.) Was his 
emotion reasonable in view of the circumstances ? 
(4.) According to the poem which follows, what did 
death mean to him? 

3. The Promise of Added Life. (5.) How much 
did the additional fifteen years mean for Hezekiah? 
Compare 2 Kings 21: 1, etc. (6.) Does Isaiah 39 
indicate an immediate forgetfulness of the standards 
assumed ? 


4. The Sign of Recovery. (7.) Supposing that the 
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sick king could see the flight of steps, was there a 
special ee in the sign desired 7 
5. Hezekiah's T) hanks giving. (8.) What did he 
ropose (38 : 15 f.) todo with the years thus granted ? 
9.) How did he fulfil his expectation ? 
6. The Difference Christ has Made.” 


(10.) Corm- 
— Paul’s attitude (Phil. 1 : 
ezekiah. 


12-30) with that of 


IV. Some Leapinc THovents. 
[For general discussion uuder the direction of the leader.]} 
Hezekiah was one ‘‘to whom religion gave all it 
could give without the help of Christ,” but his faith 
was profitable for this life alone. 
Christianity means the power of an endless life. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


Sometimes the prayer that rises at the prospect of 
adversity produces unexpected prosperity. 


: <—* 
A Practical Idealist at Work 


(Continued from page 345) 


Whatever convictions the Editor had were positive. 
He read aloud to his editorial assistants and to others 
everything he wrote, getting the views of others, feel- 
ing as with the most delicate mental antennae the im- 
pression that his words and sentences made on those 
about him. He was remarkably amenable to sugges- 
tion, but closely critical and boldly unconventional in 
the results he utilized. Dr. W. H. Geistweit, then in 
charge of the Times composing-room, and now the 
distinguished editor of Service, the organ of the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union, wrote of him : 

«« He was tenacious of his opinions, . . . as is natu- 
ral in the case of sucha man, On one occasion, I 
went to him and told him that a certain word he used 
was not in the dictionary. He smiled in a quizzical 
way, and pulled at his long, scrawny beard, as his 
custom was, and said : 

‘««Well, what zs the dictionary, anyhow? That 
word ought to be there !’ 

‘¢ And the word was left in the copy. He was the 
most painstaking writer I ever knew. His sentences 
did not come easily, but when they were finished 
they were ‘finished.’ His editorials were without 


equals tir dre whrote «cata of journalism, ~ 


On the longer editérials Mr. Trumbull did his most 
taxing work. He would get the title first, a clear, 
succinct, sometimes paradoxical title that would 
arouse curiosity, or instant antagonism, or in itself 
stand as an epitome of a great Jife truth, He would 
always write the editorial within the day, giving it the 
right of way for the time being. It was the one form 
of work in which he wished not to be interrupted. 
The forging of one link after another in the chain of 
his thought could be accomplished only by the most 
rigid attention to his theme. 

In the thick of the winter season of 1880, a season 
when the activities of a periodical are at their height, 
after Mr. Trumbull had written within the year ‘‘ The 
Model Superintendent,’’ one of his most valued 
books he became conscious of a certain confusion 
of mind which hampered him. He could not hit 
upon just the word he wanted to use as he wrote. 
And this form of aphasia developed to such an extent 
that he began to be somewhat concerned. One day 
when he was writing an editorial, and driving his 
mind to its limit of effort under the whip of an indom- 
itable will, some one interrupted him about a matter 
of importance. He looked up from his writing, the 
will within him faded into a tenuous, nerveless noth- 
ing, and he was taken home with his mind a blurred 
and inconsequent region wherein his thoughts wan- 
dered vagrant and uncontrolled. 

It was by the way of that ‘‘ great and terrible wil- 
derness’’ that the God whom he loved led Henry 
Clay Trumbull into a new land of promise. 
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Calendar of Coming Conventions 


International Workers’ Institute, at Toronto. . . June 20-23 
Editorial Association Meeting, at Toronto. _. . June 20-23 
International Lesson Committee Meeting, at Toronto, June 21 
International Executive Committee Meeting, at 


WHE rh ak 0:0 6 oe 6 a es pt 6g Se 
Eleventh International Convention, at Toronto. . June 23-27 
North Dakota, at Grand Forks ...... July r1-13 


. October ro, 11 
. October 11-13 
October 10-12 
October 11-13 
October 17-19 


Rhode Island, at Providence . .....-. 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. ...... 
New Brunswick, at Moncton .. ./. ... 
Dieine, oft Peeteee «<6 )). 6 66 bess 
Vermont, at St. Johnsbury ..... 


Nova Scotia, at Amherst . ..... . wr October 24-26 
Ontario, at London. ...... . « October 24-26 
Maryland, at Baltimore. . . October 26, 27 


Connecticut, at Hartford . oF : . Ls . November 7-9 
Michigan, at Traverse City. . ..... . November 14-16 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate pry oe or ina pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$1.00 One copy, or any number of 

, copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at 5 1.00 each, per re 

ne free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the foliowing rate, which includes postage: 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 


of the 
nion at 


Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 
For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 


noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
pa to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘Ihe Sunday School Times Consens. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 

Tue SuNDAY ScHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“The most. perfect 
translation of the Bible 
into English there is in 
the world.” 


—Signs of the Times. 


Issued im over roo styles. For sale by all 


booksellers. Send for our free booklet ‘“‘ The 
Story of the Revised Bible.” THOMAS 
N & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th 


Street, New York. We also publish the King 
James Version in over 400 styles. Send for 
catalogues. 
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A View of the 
Royal Gorge 


is but one of the many thou- 
sand scenic wonders located 
along the 


Denver & RioGrande 


The Scenic Line 
of the World” 


R il d oe 
which are in store for the 
sightseeing tourists during the 


Epworth League 
Convention 


, at Denver, July 5 to 9. 
Special low rates to Salt 
Lake City, Yellowstone Park, 
California, and the Portland 
Exposition. 


Write to-day for Epworth League 
booklets a y ether’ taformation. 
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July 9, 1905. The Indwelling Christ 
(Col. 2: 6-10; 3: 8-16). 
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Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoNn.—" Hid with Christ ’’ (Col. 3 : 1-4). 
TUES.—By obedience (John 15 : 9-16). 
WED.—One with Him (John 17 : 22-26). 
THURS.—His temples (1 Cor. 6 : 15-20). 
FRI.—Dead to the law (Gal. 2: 19-21). 
Sat. —Abiding in Him (1 John 2: 6, 24-28). 











What did Christ teach as to where and what 
his kingdom is ? 


How my | we have daily companionship 
with Jesus 


What teaches the condition of Christ's in- 
dwelling ? 


HE love of Christ is revealed in man 
ways, by what he was in his life 

a by what he did in his death. 

And we cannot dwell too much upon 
these glorious evidences of his love. 
But we have an ever-present and over- 
wering token of his love in his own 
indwelling. He is willing to come and 
live with us. To do things for a person 
is one service ; to be willing to go and 
live with that person in the closest inti- 
macy is a far greater matter. 
are people, even good ple, who, we 
feel, would be simply unendurable, if 
we had to live in the same house with 
them. And perhaps eo 
feeling toward us. But Christ is willin 
to live in the same house with them an 
with us, too. More than that, he is 


This is love passing human love. 

And we do not love Christ in the full 
and true sense if ‘we are not willing to 
have him within us. If we shut him 
out through faithlessness, or love of sin, 
or fear of his holiness, or spiritual tor- 
per, wo dicpleace him. @ are his Aie. 
ciples when we abide. in him and he 
abides in us. . And this is the supreme 
evidence of discipleship, and the su- 

me proof to us of his living reality. 
here are external evidences which are 
necessary and indispensable, but yet 
faith can live without some of them, 
though it could not live without the in- 
dwelling presence. Inthe story ‘* When 
the World was Dark,” after by fraud the 
world’s faith in the resurrection was de- 
stroyed, some still believed, but it was 
only those who knew in their hearts this 
living Christ, and from whose personal 
experience the knowledge that he was 
alive could not be taken away. 


The life in Christ, and the life in 
which Christ dwells, must give forth this 
roof to the world, the testimony of a 
hristlike walk. ‘‘He that saith he 
abideth in him,” says John, ‘‘ ought him- 
self also to walk even as he walked.” A 
vine with life in it must bear the leaves 
and fruit which flow from such a life. 
If the fruit does not appear, it is proof 
that the life is not within. And not 
alone must we do the Christian deeds 
when Christ is within, but we shall not 
do the un-Christlike things. We can 
only do them by affronting the indwell- 
ing Christ. We shall not go to places 
where we cannot take Christ. We shall 
not read books which we could not show 
him, We shall not say anything which 
we could not have him hear. We shall 
avoid these things not because Christ 
forbids them, but because we shall not 
wish todothem. His life within us will 
incline us to desire to do the things 
which are congenial and natural to him. 
Because Christ will come and live 
within us, we need not go anywhere to 
seek for him. He told the woman of 
Samaria that it was not necessary to visit 
any icular spot in order to have fel- 
lowship with God was seekin 
everywhere for true worshipers, and 
men might find him anywhere. And 
so we can never be separated from him. 
It is said that once ina Spanish dun- 
geon a skeleton was found on the floor 
a room under the ground. On the 





wall in charcoal the prisoner had writ- 


ten: “They can sever me from thy 
church ; they cannot sever me from thee, 
O Christ.” 4 


Do we ever doin the darkness what 
we would not like Christ to see ? 

Do we use our bodies as his temples ? 

Have we yielded him all of our heart ? 


oo 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


(Continued from page 342) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.— Should the superin- 
tendent review the lesson from the desk ?— 
M. S. C. 

I think not in the ordinary sense of a day- 
school or college review which aims to draw 
out from the scholars all the facts of the les- 
son. I do think, however, that the leading 
truth or truths should be drawn out by a few 
words from the superintendent or some one 
else with a view to fixing indelibly on the 
minds of the scholars at least one great cen- 
tral truth of the lesson, It is also a very 
choice opportunity to emphasize the evan- 
gelistic side of the work and endeavor to 
secure decisions for Christ. 











There | 


have the same | 


willing to live in their heart and ours. | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Are paid superintend- 
ents and paid teachers desirable ?—R. H. H. 

There is a growing demand for paid super- 
intendents. I have on my desk now appli- 
cations for three young men to serve in this 
capacity. Such men are exceedingly difficult 
to find. The position is practically that of an 
assistant pastor, In many cases an all- 
around man is wanted,—one who can preach 
| if necessary, visit the sick, officiate at funer- 
als, manage the Sunday-school, and in many 
cases be a church clerk. 

Our theological seminaries can help us at 
| this point. When they discover in their 
classes young men who seem specially 
| adapted to Sunday-school work, their atten- 
| tion might be called to the promising field 
| that is open before them. 

Paid teachers afte not desirable as a rule, 
and I think are ‘nottikely to become:popular. 
| There is, however,'a° growing ‘tendency to 


| depa eperially prepared teachers. one for a 


department, to teach the artment as a 
| whole, leaving" the detail work of marking 
class-cards, -etc., to sub-teachers who have 
to do practically none of the teaching. It 
will be a long time before the paid teacher is 
a popular factor in Sunday-school work. 








A Widow’s Luck 
Quit the Thing That Was Slowly Killing Her 


A woman tells how coffee kept her 
from insuring her life: 

**I suffered for many years, chiefly 
from trouble with my heart, with severe 
nervous headaches and neuralgia; but, 
although incapacitated at times for my 
housework, I did not realize the gravity 
of my condition till I was rejected for 
life insurance, because, the examining 
physician said, my heart was so bad he 
could not pass me. This distressed me 
very much, as I was a widow, and had 
a child dependent upon me, It was to 
protect her future that I wanted to in- 
sure my life. 

‘* Fortunately for me, I happened to 
read an advertisement containing a 
testimonial from a man who had been 
affected in the same way that I was 
with heart trouble, and who was relieved 
by leaving off Coffee and using Postum 
Food Coffee. I grasped at the hope this 
held out, and made the change at once. 

** My health began to improve imme- 
diately. The headaches and neuralgia 
disappeared, I gained in flesh, and my 
appetite came back to me at once. 

reatest of all, my heart was strength- 
ened from the beginning, and soon all 
the distressing symptoms passed away. 
No more waking up in the night with 
my heart trying to fly out of my mouth! 
Then I again made application for life 
insurance, and had no trouble in pass- 
ing the medical examination. 

**It was seven years that I began 
to use Postum Food Coffee, and I am 
using it still, and shall continue to do 
so, as I find in it a guarantee of good 
health.” Name given by Postum Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Read the big little book, ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville,” in each pkg. 











Exhaustion 


When you feel weak, all tired 
out and unrefreshed by sleep, or 
when the appetite and digestion 
are poor, take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, 

For building up the entire physi- 
cal system, relieving Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility, it is 
invaluable. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 
If your druggist can’t su you, send a5 


cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Wor«s, Provi- 
, R. 1, for sample bottle, postage paid. 














Vacation Resorts In 
New. England 


The vacation season has commenced, and 
he who makes his arrangements in time is in 
no danger of getting left. Seashore and in- 
land resorts have made great preparations 
for this year, and the Boston & Maine Pas- 
senger Department is always ready to act as 
adviser and conductor, Just look at our 
bargain counter! Thirteen beautiful descrip- 
tive books describing in detail every portion 
of Northern New England and entitled :— 

‘** All Along Shore.’’ 

** Lakes & Stréams,”’ 

** Among the Mountains.’’ 

‘Central Massachusetts,’? 


** Valley of the Connerticnt and --+~14 
Vermont.”’ ° “ 


‘* Monadnock Region.’’ 

** Southeast New Hampshire.”’ 

** Southwest New Hampshire.”’ 

** Lake Sunapee.’’ 

** Fishing & Hunting.’’ 

‘* Lake Memphremagog.”’ 

** Hoosac Country & Deerfield Valley.’’ 

** Merrimack Valley.’’ 

Any one of the above descriptive books 
will be mailed upon receipt of two cents in 
stamps for each book ; but that is not all, we 
have two beautiful colored maps, one a bird’s 
eye view of the White Mountains from the 
summit of Mt. Washington, showing each 
ravine, mountain peak and valley as seen 
from the summit and a key at the bottom 
telling the number and name of each place ; 
the other is a bird’s eye view in colors of the 
beautiful Lake Winnepesaukee, Six cents in 
stamps will procure either map. Besides the 
maps we have six beautiful portfolios, beauti- 
ful reproduction of choice scenes in New 
England ; each picture 4 x 6 and 210 pic- 
tures in the set. The set contains : 

** Rivers of New England.’’ 

‘* Mountains of New England.’’ 

‘* Lakes of New England.’’ 

** Seashore of New England.’’ 

** Picturesque New England.’’ 

‘*Charles River to the Hudson.”’ 

The entire set will be mailed upon receipt 
of thirty-six cents in stamps, or six cents will 
procure any one book. 

Look over the above list and tell us what 
you want. We’ll send you everything upon 
receipt of seventy-four cents. In about 
three weeks we will have our Hotel & Re- 
sort Book for 1905 all ready. Don’t forget 
General Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass., is the ad- 
dress. 





Send ten cents 
Sunday School 


Fimes Lesson Pictures 
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This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And s0 he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundin hat is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span, It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 


CANVASSERS WANTED 


Male or female, to sell music from door to door dur- 
ing spare time. 25 to 50 cts. an hour easily made. 
Exclusive territory to good agents. State references 
and musical experiences, ifany. Address 

F. A. Wadsworth, 17 Bast 16th St., New York 


Food ia- Sermens 


Feed the Dominie Right and the Sermons 
are Brilliant 

















A conscientious, hard-working, and 
eminently successful clergyman writes: 
‘I am glad to bear testimony to the 
pleasure and increased measure of effi- 
ciency and health that have come to me 
from adopting Grape-Nuts food as one 
of my articles of ciet. 

‘*For several years I was much dis- 
tressed during the carly part of each 
day by indigestion. My breakfast, usu- 
ally consisting of oatmeal, milk, and 
eggs, seemed to turn sour and failed to 
digest. After dinner the headache and 
other symptoms following the breakfast 
would wear away, only to return, how- 
ever, next morning. 

‘* Having heard of Grape-Nuts food, I 
finally concluded to give it a fair trial. 
I quit the use of oatmeal and eggs, and 
made my breakfasts of Grape-Nuts, 
cream, toast, and Postum. The result 
was surprising in improved health and 
total absence of the distress that had, 
for so long a time, followed the morning 
meal. My digestion became once more 
satisfactory, the headaches ceased, and 
the old feeling of energy returned. 
Since that time, four years ago, I have 
always had Grape-Nuts food on my 
breakfast table. 

‘“‘I was delighted to find also that, 
whereas before I began to use Grape- 
Nuts food I was quite nervous, and 
became easily wearied in the work of 
preparing sermons and in study, a 
marked improvement in this respect 
resulted from the change in my diet. I 
am convinced that Grape-Nuts food pro- 
duced this result and helped me to a 
sturdy condition of mental and physical 
strength. 

‘I have known of several persons 
who were formerly troubled as I was, 
and who have been helped as I have 
been, by the use of Grape-Nuts food, 
on my recommendation, among whom 
may be mentioned the Rev. , nowa 
missionary to China.” Name given by 
Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘** There’s a reason.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in each package. 
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It’s Cool in Labrador 


A delightful summer outing combined with a rare educational 
opportunity. Visit Labrador and see Dr. Grenfell’s work 





of Belle Isle, Battle Harbor, Cape 


party here, on his boat the ‘‘ Strathcona.”’ 


abound. 


tables, and fruits. 


families of the Labrador fisher folk. 
ship Co., St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


ately with 








The itinerary embraces these points : Halifax, Straits of Canso, Magdalen Is 
visited by small boat from Pictou), Bay of Islands, Newfoundland, Bohne Bay, Straits 
harles, Labrador, Nachvak, Cape Chidley (in 
Arctic Circle), Seglek Bay, Bishop's Mitre, and Moravian Stations. At Indian Harbor 
the total eclipse of the sun will be witnessed on August 90. 

Returning, 't 
Anthony and St. John's. A pilot-from St. John’s will join the party for the cruise of the 
northern coasts, and every other precaution has 
comfort of the passengers. ‘The climate is cool and invigorating, but not sharp. ‘The 
journey has all the charms of the unknown in a country where beauty and grandeur 


The steamer, built for the Bermuda Line, is classed at Lloyds as Ar, holds the 
highest class Passenger Certificate ; Tonnage, 2,500 ; light draft, etc. 
electricity, heated by steam, and has a refrigerating plant, insuring fresh meats, vege- 


The party will be conducted by Miss.Edgar, who spent the summers of 1902 
and 1903 on the Coast, and is familiar with its conditions. 
supplies of clothing and other necessities of life to be distributed among the needy 

All such donations from readers of i 
School Times will be gratefully received, and carried free of charge. 
Mail may be addressed to members of the party in care of the Quebec Steam- 


As the party is limited in number, and as many berths have already been engaged, 
it is imperative that any who contemplate the journey should communicate immedi- 
uth 41st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pe " — —_ = “> 


| lsabel Rogers Edgar, $09 So 


































R. GRENFELL’S mis- 
sionary work among the 
deep-sea fishermen of 
Labrador is arousing the 
Christian people of America 
to the opportunities and 
needs so close at hand. His 
series of life sketches now 
prasiog is The Sunday 
School Times has awakened 
in many a desire to see his 
work at first hand. Such a 

visit is now made possible. 
After having thoroughly 
examined the character of 
the ‘‘ Pretoria,’’ of the Que- 
bec Steamship Line, Miss 
Isabel Rogers Edgar has 
chartered this first-class 
steamer for a cruise to Labra- 
dor, starting August 3, 1905, 
and returning eee z- 
ands (only 





Dr. Grenfell will meet the 
e ‘‘ Pretoria’’ will stop at St. 


been taken to insure the safety and 


It is lighted by 


The steamer will carry 


he Sunday 
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is what your money will earn—from the 
day ny deposited till it is withdrawn, 


when invested with this Company. 


its fest gs safe and easy bet 
" F ol 
nually as to get only 3 per cent or 4 
bank. You may 
or .withdraw at 
made on Real Estate 
1 


years. 
or full particulars write for interest- 
ing booklet mailed free. 


Calvert and Deposit Co., 
ty Mortgage ‘ 





EPAGE'S PHOTO 


tiokly’—-never diseolors 


PASTE | 















Good, old-fashioned, oven-baked beans 
with choice pork. Beans that smack of 
palatable home coo! 


“How to Make Good Things to Eat,” free. 





and bring your 
late back for more. tter beans than 
ibby’s couldn’t be. Send for the book 














THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY=SCHOOLS you 


must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 





LOANED FREE 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Cons Meetings and evangelistic services. 


ork and Chicago 
UNLIKE OTHER BELLS. 
SWEETER MORE DUR- 


The Biglow & Main Co., New 


LYMYER 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
ELLS. TELLS WAY. 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE, GENUINE. MENEFLY BELL 











GENUINE, 
The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
enecly & Co.. Waterviiet, West ‘Troy P. O., N.Y. 





Little but trouble- 


Corns some. A little box 
of A»CORN SALVE removes 


them. No knife, no poison, no 
danger. Easy, quick, sure. 1§¢. 
at your druggist’s or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 











When an advertisement in this paper 

} —s ‘ou to write to advertiser, 

| porsended to name paper when 
you write. . ' , 














Three Days to California 

This is the fast time between Chicago and 
San Francisco made by The Overland Lim- 
ited. Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chi- 
cago, 6.05 P.M., arrives San Francisco the 
third day in time for dinner. Route: Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, Union 
Pacific, and Southern Pacific line, 

Another good train for California leaves 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 10.25 
P.M. daily, and takes a few hours longer to 
make the run. Geo. J. Lincoln, Commer- 
cial agent, 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








FAVORITE LINE to 

the International Epworth 
League Convention, Denver, 
July 5-9, 1905; International 
Conventions of the Christian 
Church, San Francisco, Cal, 
August 17-24, 1905, will be the 


Union Pacific 


All competition distanced. 


The Overland Limited 
Electric lighted, makes the run 
from Chicago to San Francisco 
in less than three days, 


One Night to Denver from 
Chicago via UNION PACIFIC. 
Very Low Rates. 

For particulars inquire of 
J. T. Henpricks, Gen. Agent, 
830 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 














b AT RA 


"QLD FAMILY Bo. 
“Tired Feet" 


are made to feel like new by 
bathing with Pond’s Extract. 
Takes out the soreness and 
redness avesine. 
same thing 
Wi 
often fered as iesles ‘rich 
to_ contain w 














Send 10 4s. for samples of all four preparations 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cin, O, 








High Up in the Tennessee 
Mountains 


from one to two thousand feet above the sea 
level are located many delightful summer 
resorts with the most picturesque surround- 
ings, and fanned by pure mountain breezes, 
insuring cool days and nights. 

Before making your plans for the summer 
write for a copy of the beautifully illustrated 
folder of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway, describing these resorts. 
Mailed free upon application to W. L. Dan- 
ley, G. P. A., Nashville, Tenn. 




















America’s Summer Resorts 








For copy, senda two-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, G. P. A.,-New. York Central, New York, 














